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ly issue of The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman will 
be published four times a year 
till as the name implies—every 
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CHRISTMAS IN CUMBERLAND 


By IVA DORSEY JOLLY 


GAP 





NOWING of the great work 
that Lincoln Memorial Uni- 


K 





versity was doing for the 
young mountain people, 
Ruth Fisher, on leaving 


college, had applied for the 
mountain school in Cum- 
berland Gap to help pre- 
pare and spur on boys and 


girls in their ambition to 
enter the University. Her 
little schoolhouse was an 


old log cabin, hanging to 
the side of the steep moun- 
tain, reached by a _ rocky 
winding trail, with a clear 
bubbling stream at its foot from which was brought 
the water. At one end of the room was a large fire- 
place in which pine knots were burned. Round pine 
poles served as rafters, and over the little wooden win- 
dow was an immense hornet’s nest. 


One winter afternoon Ruth gathered the 24 children 
around the big fireplace, some seated on boxes and 
benches, others on split-bottom chairs, and told them 
the story of Jesus who was born at Christmas time 
and lay in a manger. 


The lazing pine knots lit up their eager little faces 
at the thought that the Christ child was as poor as 
themselves which made Him feel so near them. Tow- 
headed Jim, whose trousers were held to his suspenders 
with long thorns from thorn bushes, spoke eagerly: 
“Miss Ruth, wuz Jesus ez pore as I be? Ma lows that 
ther hadn’t been nobody ez pore and low down ez 
we-uns,” 

After talking about Christmas customs and _tradi- 
tions, Reny piped: “I never seed one o’ them Christmas 
trees. I’d ruther see one though than to tend the big 
foot-washin’ down in Pumpkin Vine Creek.” 


That night Ruth sat thinking of the words of the 
children who had never known what Christmas meant. 
She had been invited to spend the holidays with her 
aunt in her lovely home. It was hard to give up the 
trip and the new evening dress she had planned to buy. 
Then there was handsome Jack Irving who in his bored 
but attractive way had seemed to be interested in her 
last summer when she had visited V irginia. 


; “T wouldn’t have a chance 
against Virginia anyway. She is so lovely and has 
always had every wish gratified. She seemed to resent 
his noticit 1g me last summer, so I am sure she’s in love 
With him, too. But who wouldn't be?” 

She jing illy wrote :— 


“Dear Aunt Sue:—I’m writing to you with a 
heartache tonight, for I had been planning a gay 
hristmas with you. I have given it up and shail 
Stay and take the money for the trip to give my 
pupils a Christmas tree. They have never seen one. 
Wish you could have caught a glimpse of their 
fager faces when I told them about Christmas. 


She thought with a sigh: 


“Living in the same state, with all conveniences 
and every comfort the heart could wish, you can’t 
imagine how things are here without having seen 
or yourself. Many of the mountaineers live in log 
Cabins. I board in a typical one with no more 
Modern conveniences than Abraham Lincoln’s boy- 
hood home could boast. While we take for granted 
the telephone, electricity, and radio, these moun- 


tains hide thousands of people living a primitive, 
pioneer life. Many of them have never seen a 
locomotive or an automobile. : 

“A bright girl that I urged to write to the Uni- 
versity this fall to ask for a chance to work for 
her tuition there, closed her letter by saying: ‘If 
you have work for me to do, let me know at once 
and I will come, for I shore would like to be in 
school. I could learn, only I ain’t never had no 
chance.’ 

“One boy who after trudging all the way across 
the mountains, with his clothes in a flour sack, was 
told when he got there that there was no room for 
him, said simply: ‘I didn’t come here to board. I 
came to get an education. I can sleep on the floor.’ 

“Don’t you see what determination and grit they 
have when they are aroused? Some yearn to go 
but think, ‘What’s the use, there’s no chance for 
me.’ I’m telling you this to show you why I am 
trying to help instill into them a longing to 
better themselves by an education. Then, too, I 
try to teach them that life is not all grind, but that 
wholesome pleasures are scattered along the way. 

“I know Virginia will have a gay Christmas. 
Tell her I wish I could be there, and I thank you 
both for the invitation. 

“With love, 


* * * 


RUTH.” 


After joyous anticipations, Christmas Eve came at 
last. Long before the hour, a crowd had gathered be- 
fore the closed door of the schoolhouse. There were 
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mothers wrapped in old shawls, others in their thin 
calicoes and faded sunbonnets, with babies in their 
arms. There were bearded, unkempt looking men hold- 
ing little fellows by the hands. 

When the last few touches were given the tree, Ruth 
opened the door and the warm light from the pine knot 
fire and from the colored candles on the trees streamed 
out. The children almost fell over each other getting 
into the cabin. 

sig Bill had brought his fiddle and Ruth had taught 
the children a Christmas carol. She had him start the 
music but there was complete silence. She looked 
around and from the youngest to the oldest all were 
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gazing with wide eyes at the brilliant tree. It reached 
from floor to rafters, glowing with all-colored candles, 
gleaming with fruit. Long loops of pop corn, streamers 
of peanuts, gorgeous dressed dolls, firecrackers, horns, 
popguns, and piles of oranges, candy in gay bags, and 
apples, all combined to make such a vision as they had 
never dreamed of. 

Smiling, Ruth began singing the Christmas carol 
alone and the small ones, as if waking from a trance, 
joined in, and with clasped hands, singing, walked 
around the tree. Then little girls were on the floor, 
seeing if the doll cradles could really rock, small boys, 
if the wheels of the carts would work. And such a 
blowing of horns! While the merriment was at its 
height, a slender, handsome man came in quietly. Cap 
in hand and snowflakes melting from the shoulders ot 
his heavy overcoat, he stood watching the scene, but 
no one seemed to notice him, 

When the candles had burnt down to their sockets 
and the big pine knots were sinking into bright red 
coals, reluctantly every one began to leave. The moun- 
taineers stared at the tall slender fellow, standing now 
in the shadow as they passed out, but as is the way of 
the stoic mountain people, they showed no perceptible 
curiosity. 

After all had left, he came to Ruth with outstretched 
hand and exclaimed: “In all my life I have never seen 
one small person dispense so much happiness and 
pleasure in a short length of time as you did tonight 
It was wonderful.” 

“But I’m wondering where you came from. Why 
aren’t you in Cleveland tonight?” she asked him shyly. 

“Yesterday,” he answered, “Virginia was laughing 
at your being so taken up with ‘the little mountain 
brats,” as she called them. I was interested, so your 
aunt showed me your letter. She, too, seemed merely 
amused at your enthusiasm. But Ruth, you can’t know 
what tonight has meant to me.” His blue eyes gleamed 
with feeling. “‘I thought you charming last summer, 
but still I believed you were more or less of a butterfly 
like all the rest,—but after reading your letter I had 
to come. I wouldn’t have missed the Christmas tree 
for all the world. Now I want to aid you in helping 
to send some of boys and girls to Lincoln 
University.” 


these 


“Tack, if you only would.” 

“Or rather I mean we both together will send them. 
I'll furnish the futids and you the courageous inspira- 
tion. But I can’t spare you up here long at a time 
unless you bring me along, for I want a Christmas gift 
for myself alone.” Looking at her tenderly, he added 
softly, “Ruth, I know I am not worthy, but I want 
your heart. Will you trust it to me forever and ever 
as my most precious possession?” 

He gently took her chin and forced her to look at 
him. After searching long her dark eyes with his blue 
ones, he read his answer, and leaning over drew her 
up into his arms. 
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| 4 THRIFT PLATFORM FOR FARM HOMES 


By MRS. W. N. HUTT 








dinner 
the 


AND MRS. HINES had a 


@e-—=)* 
party Thanksgiving Day and all 
M family and near neighbors were there. 


When the dinner had passed from the 
hour of reality into that of sweet mem- 
ory and all were sitting comfortably 


around the fire in the living room, the conversatiorf 


drifted to the platforms of Coolidge, Davis, and La 
Follette. 

The talk was becoming a little serious, Mrs. Hines 
thought, so, being a good hostess, she diverted it by 
saying: “You run me for President of the United 
States four years from now and I'll have a platform 
so clear, plain, and timely that every man and woman 
will swarm out to vote for me. Why, even the children 
will cry for a vote,” she laughed. 

“Your platform would be ‘Teetotallers Only for 
Office’,” her husband said jestingly. 

“Not at all,” spoke up the Reverend Mr. Price. 
would be ‘Direct From Producer to Consumer’.” 


wa 


“You're both right,” Mrs. Hines declared gaily, “for 
each means thrift, and my platform would be ‘Thrift 
for All: the Need of the Nation’.” 

* ok Ok 

“Being very careful of moncy is all there is to it, 
isn’t it?” Mr. Hines asked. 

“Now, Dad, you know that is stinginess; thrift in 
money is the wise expenditure of money, but one can 
be thriftless of everything in life. 

“Thrift is not petty scrimping of food, money, 
clothes, conveniences, and furniture only, nor is it just 
laying aside money for a rainy day. 

“Thrift, to me, seems to be the wise conservation of 
time, labor, nerves, brains, health, machinery, and 
recreation, as well as money, so there will be no rainy 
day. I have read that 60 out of every 100 untrained 
persons are dependent on others for support at 60. 
That’s appalling.” 

** * 


“Education is thrift, then,” Mr. Scott declared. 


“You remind me of the old Scotchman who said his 
father spent a dollar to have him taught to calculate 
change, and, his brains having started to work, ‘Hanged 
if he could help using them all the rest of his life to 



































make money as well as change’,” the minister said 
laughingly. “Active brains plus good health are worth 
more than a legacy.” 

+ . * 

“Regard for health is a form of thrift,” asserted 
Mrs. Scott. “Look at those Jeffries down the road. 
If they’d spend a little money on keeping well, they 
would be thriftier.” 

“Yes,” said her husband, “or send for a doctor when 
he is needed.” 

“Thriftiness of health is to be one of the first 
considerations when I become President,” Mrs. Hines 
laughed. “It shall be against the law to feed babies 
anything but milk, water, and well boiled and strained 
cereals without the written advice of the doctor, so 
colitis and other baby ills of digestion will cease. 
Every child’s contagious disease is going to be traced 
to its source and the one guilty of passing it on, fined; 
and last, but not least, grown people must know the 
ordinary laws of health.” 

¢ ¢ 6 

“When some people get money they get lazy,” one of 
the neighbors spoke up and said. “Thriftless people 
such as the Saxons I feel sorry for.” 

“Thriftless!” two or three said at once, “but they 
are very prosperous and hard working, too.” 

“Um!” the neighbor rejoined. “Mrs. Saxon keeps a 
high priced cook when she’s strong enough to do her 
own work, and I expect it’s her doings that her husband 
bought a new car when his old one was only three 
years old. And they’re always putting in some high- 
falutin’ conveniences they could do without.” 

“Yes, and Mrs. Saxon has time to read the market 
reports, and find where prices are best; she spends her 
strength for being rested enough to be cheerful, to be 
a companion to husband and children, instead of a 
drudge,” Ellen said with asperity. 

“She was the first around here to can meat in the 
pressure cooker. She sold enough canned cull roosters 
the first season she had it to pay for it.” said another. 

“And her garden and hens are the best and most 
profitable when prices are high of anyone around here. 
That’s where the new car comes in. It is simply that 
she uses her mind and strength for being thrifty in 
the way that yields biggest profits of happiness as well 
as money.” 

“All those conveniences cost money that could go 
into more land or the bank,” the man who had first 
spoken said. 

* * . 

“Dollars put into wise conveniences is thrift, but pen- 
nies put into more land than one needs is rank extrav- 
agance,” Mr. Hines declared. ‘Conveniences are like 
good roads as a thrift measure: they make progress 
easy and swift.” 

“A banana peeling will do that, too,” 
said Jimmie, but nobody noticed him. 

x * * 


“The best form of thrift—what do 
you think it is, Mrs. Phillips?” Mr. 
Hines continued. 

“Thrift depends on personal and family conditions,” 
was the answer. “When a family unites in self-denial 
so as to have money for education, recreation, beautiful 
surroundings, or good clothes, that is thrift, if these 
increase the earning power and diminish the uncertain- 
ties of tomorrow.” 

* * * 


“The wise training of children is thrift, I believe,” 


“THE WISE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IS THRIFT, I BELIEVE,” MRS. GREEN DECLARED 


~ 
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Mrs. Green declared. “I remember when I was a child 
being given an expensive set of carpenter's tools, 
Every one thought it wild extravagance, but my knowl. 
edge of the use of tools has saved the cost of them 
100 times over.” Then she laughed and added: “4f 
dresses could be made with hammer and nails I’d be 
the best dressed woman in this country,’ I said one day; 
hearing which, my husband bought me an equally good 
set of sewing tools.” 
+ * * 

“Thrift must be family wide to be effective,” Miss 
Barnes, the school teacher observed. “In some families 
one person does all the economizing. It’s ‘the eyer- 
lasting teamwork of every blooming soul,’ as Kipling 
says.” 


“Ah,” says Cousin Sally, “how well I remember 
Father coming home with the cotton money and how 
the ‘clan,’ as we called ourselves, would be discussing 
how much would be put aside for Brother’s college 
expenses, and whether we would build a porch or get 
a car. And how proud I was when I was old enough 
to be admitted to the councils.” 

“IT feel sorry,” Mr. Phillips declared, “for those 
homes in which the wife has to beg, ‘Husband, please 
may I have two dollars?’” 

“Yes,” his wife agreed, “given half a chance the 
wife usually is more anxious to save for a home than 
is the husband.” 

* * * 

“To own a home is thrift as well as happiness, in my 
opinion,” said Mrs. Price. “One who owns a home is 
a thriftier, better citizen, and increases his earning 
power or preaching power.” 

“T agree with you,” said the minister. 

«= <€ 

“This home economics training school,” said Miss 
Baker, “that some school trustees and parents regard 
as an extravagance, is one of the greatest thrift meas- 
ures possible in any community. More than even the 
facts learned, it dignifies home and homely duties in 
the eyes of those who are apt to think of them as lowly 
labor. If every girl had home economics there would 
be more prosperous men. For instance, money spent for 
the curing of dyspepsia caused by poor cooking would 
be almost a thing of the past.” 

* * * 

“The waste of food is terrible, too,” declared mother 
with emphasis. “And it’s the poorest people who 
leave a good tablespdonful of dough sticking to the 
bowl. I’ve calculated, and one who does this, throws 
away four bags of flour a year. And bread—why if 
every one of the country’s 20,000,000 homes wasted a 
small slice of bread a day or a biscuit, there would be 
enough flour thrown away for 1,000,000 one-pound 
loaves a day.” 

“That seems like a small thing,” said Dad, “to leave 
a little dough or batter sticking to a dish or to throwa 
biscuit or two away, but think of the army of farmersit 
takes, and railway men, flour mill people, freight cars, 
and tons of coal.” 

* * * 

“Now let us sum up this thrift business, What would 
you have Mrs. Hines do about it when she becomes 
President?” asked Mr. Hines. 

e <9 

“You would educate everybody for practical living, 
wouldn’t you, Mrs. Phillips?” some one‘over on the 
other side of the fireplace said. 

“Yes, I would,” that lady agreed with emphasis. 
would see that every person has a g0 
general education and that every gitl 
is trained for home making, and that 
every boy has a trade. Every bit of 
education given to a boy or girl pays 
in the long run.” 


“] 


“Thrift and prosperity would envel- 
ope the earth if every person cotl 
have a little education, so it woul 
seem,” said Mr. Hines, as he 
went over and picked up 
Tribune. “This paper says that 
the value of a high school et 
ucation is $33,000 to the ome 
who receives it; also that the 
untrained man at 50 begins. 
drop toward dependence, while 
the college man reaches 
greatest earning capacity 
60.” 

“Can’t we have our ministe 
sum up his opinion of thrift! 
Ellen asked. 


(Concluded on page Mt) . 
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| SHR UBBERY ABOUT THE FARM HOME 


By L. A. NIVEN 











ew LL of us like beauty. Some are more sus- 

ceptible to it than others. Some even 

A claim that grass, shrubbery, atid shade 

trees are not needed about a home. Such 

persons are usually mistaken as to what 

they actually do believe, because no one 

qeally believes such a thing as this. It matters not how 

fine the house may be, or how gorgeously it is fuenished 

inside, a home cannot be a home in the true sense of 

the word unless the house is tied to the ground sur- 
rounding it, by means of grass, shrubbery and trees. 


Many seem to think it very expensive to make the 
home grounds beautiful. It is true that this work may 
be made expensive, if something very elaborate is de- 
sired, but it is also true that a very good showing 
can be made with a comparatively small expenditure of 
money. Therefore, let’s make a start now, to plant the 
home grounds, for a home is not a home until it is 
planted. 

Rules for Grouping Shrubbery.—To make the grounds 
beautiful, or even pleasing in appearance, the shrubbery 
and trees must be properly located. They must not be 
planted indiscriminately. There must be a reason for 
each shrub or tree being where it is. As a general rule, 
remember that directly in front of the house should be 
an open expanse of lawn, almost entirely free of trees 
and shrubbery, except, of course, for the foundation 
planting of shrubbery and clumps that may be grouped 
in the angles created by walks and drives. By founda- 


tion planting is meant the shrubbery that is planted up 





4. Do not plant too many kinds. As a general rule, 
do not try to plant a large number of different kinds 
of shrubbery. Better pick out the five or six kinds 
that are known to succeed best in one’s section, and 
plant heavily of these, rather than plant a few speci- 
mens of two or three dozen different kinds. Some of 
the three main types, namely, the coniferous evergreens 
or the cedar type, the broad leaved evergreens or those 
which are green throughout the winter, and deciduous 
shrubs, or those which shed their leaves each winter, 
should be planted. These three groups will usually 
make a better planting than when either of the groups 
is used exclusively. Where one wants the planting to 
appear heavy, then the deciduous shrubs might be elimi- 
nated and use only the coniferous and broad leaved 
evergreens. 


Of the coniferous evergreens, the Arborvitaes and 
Junipers are the best, under average conditions for the 
South. Where a small-growing Arborvitae is desired, 
the dwarf Arborvitae is a good one. It spreads out at 
the bottom and tapers off at the tip, being conical in 
shape. The Dwarf Golden Arborvitae is a good va- 
riety when one desires this golden tinge. The Ameri- 
can Arborvitae is good when a larger growing shrub is 
desired. The height of this one runs from 15 to 25 
feet or more when it is grown. 


For planting in front of columns, in corners or other 
places where tall narrow coniferous evergreens are de- 
sired, the columnar red cedar serves the purpose well. 
The English Juniper is also good for this purpose. 

Some of the low- 
growing, or trailing 




























—Courtesy J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 


ILLUSTRATING HOW TO GROUP 
SHRUBBERY AND SHADE TREES 
Upper left shows the effective use of 
shrubbery and trees, both as _ border 
plantings and for screening purposes. 
The center and lower pictures show where 
to locate shade trees, and shrubbery as 
foundation plantings. Note that the trees 
are to the rear and sides, and the front 
18 an open expanse of lawn. The higher 
Stowing shrubs are in rear and lower 
8towing shrubs and flowers in front. 





Junipers should be 
used when only low- 
growing plants are de- 
sired. These may be 
had that grow only a 
few inches in height, 
or which grow two 
feet or more in 
height. 





hydrangeas are among the very best. The crape myrtle, 
of course, is a large shrub, and should not be used, as 
a rule, for foundation plantings. It will serve quite well, 
however, as specimen plants on the borders or to the 
rear of the grounds. The spireas are particularly 
effective in foundation and border plantings. The hy- 
drangea is also especially adapted to Southern condi- 
tions, and no mistake will begmade in making extensive 
use of this beautiful flowering shrub. 


The deutzia is a rather tall-growing shrub and should 
be planted only where tall-growing kinds are desired. 
The flowers it produces in early spring are quite at- 
tractive. It may be had in varieties that produce either 
pink or white flowers. 


Desmodium is a beautiful drooping shrub that should 
be found on the grounds of every Southern home. Its 
greatest use is in clumps in the angles of walks, or on 
the borders. In the Central South it blooms from 
August 1 to October. The flowers are beautiful rose 
pink in color and the foliage is similar to that of 
alfalfa. The flowers are simply gorgeous in late sum- 
mer and fall. It is not suitable for foundation planting. 
It is a woody perennial and should be set in the winter, 
using two-year-old roots. 


The Mahonia Japonica is almost a fool-proof plant, 
because it will grow well in shady corners and will 
stand much abuse. It can be cut in almost any desired 
shape and is a beautiful, broad leaved evergreen. While 
it is grown principally for its foliage, the small yellow 
bloom and bluish black berries that it has during the 
fall are attractive. 


5. For forming a hedge about the place, the Amoor 
River privet is the one usually used. However, where 
one wishes a small-growing, trailing shrub to produce 
the hedge, the Lonicera Nipida is excellent. The leaves 
are much smaller than those of Amoor River privet, 
and where only a small-growing plant is desired to 
produce a hedge, a very fine appearance will result 
from the use of this plant. 

Where one wishes to screen a big space, Ligustrum 
Japonica will serve the purpose well. 
It is a big-growing shrub, growing 6 












Next to the house, both in front and around the sides 
and especially in the sharp angles created where the 
steps join the porch. Shade trees should be to the 
side and to the rear of the house. Only where the 
Sfoinds are quite large, should any shade trees be 
directly in front. 


In making the foundation planting of shrubbery in 
front and to the sides of the house, certain well defined 
rules should be strictly adhered to. Briefly, these rules 
are as follows :— 

1, Plant the taller growing shrubbery up close to 

Steps, and the lower growing, in front of windows 
and doors. Keep in mind that windows afid doors are 
Made to use and that this use includes seeing through 

windows when one so desires. If tall-growing 
bbery is planted right in front of the windows, 
one of the uses is hindered. 
2. Also plant the tall-growing shrubbery directly in 
front of columns or posts. This is especially important 
Mm the case of a low bungalow. In planting tall, slender 

. in front of the columns of such a building, it 

will have a tendency to make the building look taller 

it actually is, which, of course, is desirable. The 
Proper method of grouping shrubbery is well illustrated 
™@ the photographs on this page. 

3. Another place where shrubbery can be used to 

e is in border plantings or in clumps on the 
of the lawn. Putting it in clumps in the angles 
| Srrated by the walks and drives is always in good taste. 
uPing of some shrubbery about larger growing 
*S is also in good taste, 
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Of the broad leaved 
evergreens, the Abelia 
grandiflora is unques- 
tionably the king of 
them all. In this lit- 
tle plant, we have one 
that is beautiful be- 
cause of both its blos- 
soms and its foliage. 





to 10 feet high, will stand heavy cut- 
ting, and can be cut into almost any 
desired shape. Its green glossy foli- 
age, which it holds throughout the 
year, is very pretty. The Weeping 
privet is another good shrub, where 
one wishes a broad leaf evergreen 
trailing shrub. It resembles the 
Amoor River privet but the branches 














The leaves are a glos- 

sy green and in winter 

take on somewhat of a purplish bronze color. From 
spring until frost, it is full of white flowers, slightly 
tinged with pink. It may be used as «a hedge or 
grouped in foundation or border plantings or as speci- 
men plants wherever desired. A larger leaved and 
somewhat popular broad leaved evergreen is the Acuba 
Japonica, commonly known as the Acuba. The leaves 
are considerably larger than the leaves of the Abelia 
grandiflora and are very beautiful indeed. It grows 
only about 3% feet high and is very useful in foun- 
dation or border planting, where one wishes a variety 
of the broad leaved evergreens, 


Other good broad leaved evergreens that are per- 
fectly at home in most sections of the South are as 
follows: Boxwood, Camelia Japonica, Carolina cherry, 
English laurel, and cape jessamine. This is by no 
means a complete list of the broad leaved evergreens, 
but represents some of the very best ones. 

Of the deciduous shrubs, or those which shed their 
leaves in winter. spireas. crape myrtle, deutzia, and 
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droop on the ground instead of growing erect. 

6. Get the catalogs from some of the leading nur- 
serymen and study these different varieties of shrub- 
bery, and be sure to set some of them this winter. 
Those who are not certain as to the best kinds te use 
will find the leading nurserymen prepared to give them, 
free of charge, absolutely reliable information along 
this line. Let’s make a start now toward improving the 
home grounds, because it will not only improve the 
place in appearance and beauty, but will greatly en- 
hance the value of it in dollars and cents. 


2 @ 


HILE most of us know that roses, geraniums, etc., 
can be rooted successfully from cuttings under 
glass jars in the fall and winter months, much quicker 
and surer results are obtained by putting as much dirt 
on the jar as it will hold. It breaks the hot rays of 
the sun, thereby protecting the cutting.—Mrs. R. M. 

Lightfoot. 
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Oranges for Better Babies 


41) Mt N ORANGE a day 
i) Ant do a lot to keep 
the doctor away, es- 


Mil) pecially from the 
| ' baby, say food ex- 
Ri? © perts. 







Research into 
food values by Johns 
Hopkins Hospital 
physicians resulted 
in the number of oranges used in the in- 
stitution being increased from 3,500 to 
6,000 a week. No other fruit proves at 
once so good and so good for the pa- 
tients, whether they be three months old 
or eighty-nine years. No other fruit offers 
the necessary vitamines in so pleasant 
a form. 

The newest benefit derived from the 
use of strained orange juice for young 
babies is advanced by Dr. John How- 
land, professor of pediatrics at Johns 
Hopkins. He is prescribing orange 
juice for infants suffering from scurvy 
and rickets. 

“Mothers coming into the free clinics, 
frequently ask how soon babies can take 
cod liver oil to make bone material and 
increase strength,” says Dr. Howland. 
“T tell them to give strained orange 
juice instead.” 

All doctors agree on orange juice as 
the ideal fruit juice for infants and 
children. In a questionnaire sent to 118 
child diet specialists by the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, asking what 
fruits they recommended for children 
under three years of age, 93 out of the 
109 doctors who replied simply wrote, 
“Oranges.” 

Some of the reasons they gave for 
this choice were: 


Orange juice is easily digested by 
even the weakest stomach. Its salts and 
mild acids are the best natural, mild 
laxative that physicians know. The 
acid orange juice is alkaline in its ef- 
fect on the system, furnishes the vita- 
mines so necessary to strong bone and 
muscle structure, and best of all, babies 
and children invariably love the taste 
of it. 


The School Child’s Lunch 


DUCATION and nutrition go hand in 

hand. Teachers find that the under- 
nourished child cannot do as good work 
in the schoolroom as the well fed child 
who is in perfect health. 


It is important-that growing children 
receive a well planned, well balanced diet, 
administered at regular intervals. Some 
medical authorities also insist that there 
should be something hot at each one of 
the three regular meals and great stress 
is laid on the hot noon lunch for the 
school child. It is true that children are 
likely to eat hot foods, especially in cool 
weather, with greater zest than they 
would approach a lunch of cold sand- 
wiches, cookies, or cakes, 


Variety in sandwiches aids in keeping 
up the child’s interest in the contents of 
his daily lunch box, when a cold lunch is 
necessary. Chopped nuts, dates and 
figs, various kinds of cheese, as well as 
jelly or jam, all make sandwich fillings 
that appeal to childish palates. If possi- 
ble, never make the same kind of sand- 
wiches two ays in succession. Minced 
meats are better for children’s sand- 
wiches than slices. 


Simple cakes and cookies, not too rich, 
will not hurt the child. Sponge cake 
seems most suitable for children, because 
it is not so rich as a butter cake. But 
fruit is the ideal dessert for the school 
lunch box. Use your home-grown fruits 
of whatever sorts you have on hand, 
although food experts tell us that of all 
fruits the orange easily leads in universal 
popularity and in helpful food elements. 
It is easily obtainable in most localities, 


is easy to pack, keeps well and most _ 


children love it. No other fruit con- 
tains so large a content of vitamine, that 
element so essential to proper growth, 
sound bone structure and vitality. 


A Place for the Children 


N THIS day of small, convenient 

houses, it sometimes seems impossible 
to devote one room to the children, but 
why not build houses with a room for 
them?—a nice, bright, comfortable one 
off the kitchen where Mother can keep 
an eye on it, not up three flights of 
stairs in the garret. 

Living as we do in a four roomed 
bungalow it seemed impossible to have 
a children’s room, until the following 
idea came to me: We have a veranda 
of fair size. Half of this we screened 
with canvas inside the wire screening 
and here the children have slept the year 
round. We live where the climate is 
moderate although we sometimes get 
zero weather. This arrangement left 


be theirs, a portion of the living room 
or the kitchen. They should have a ta- 
ble, a bookshelf, and a box of toys. 
Children must have something to do, 
and they need a place to do it. I have 
found a children’s room a great help to- 
word this end. LAURA B. GRAY. 


What One Mother Did 


“EJOW does it happen that Throck is 
making such a fine success in his 

work?” Aunt Ellen, who is anything 
but diplomatic, asked Throck’s mother. 

“Happen?” little Mrs. Rogers chal- 
lenged, with a slight trace of irritation, 
“why, it never could have been any 
other way.” 

“But I know plenty of failures?” 
Aunt Ellen insisted, 


“Yes, but my son isn’t one,” ‘the 
mother proudly answered. “You see, I 
never allowed the word ‘failure’ in 


Sonny’s vocabulary. From the time he 
was a little chap I taught him that he 
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finds that these are prime 
lunch or the picnic party. 


YOUR CHILDREN GETTING 


ARE THE RIGHT FOOD? 
Orange juice and graham bread and lettuce sandwiches—the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture 


favorites with children 


at the mid-morning 








one nice, sunny bedroom for the nur- 
sery. 

The difference this room has made to 
the entire household is astonishing. I 
kalsomined the walls yellow, painted 
the woodwork white, hung some pretty 
curtains and varnished the floor with 
three coats of good varnish. A floor 
treated in this way makes a surface 
that is easily cleaned and nice to play 
on. Then I cut out suitable pictures 
from magazines, mounted them on 
brown paper and put them on the walls. 
In this room I put the toy chest, which 
had previously been in the living room, 
all of their toys, two tables, and their 
own little chairs. Here my little girls 
seem very happy. They have taken a 
great interest in the room and in keep- 
ing it tidy. It has given them a new 
interest in their home. They feel that 
this room is their very own. 

Of course every house cannot have a 
children’s room, but some corner should 
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must finish, and do well, anything and 
everything he undertook. A task com- 
pleted develops. self-confidence, you 
know.” 


“But, my dear,” Aunt Ellen objected, 
“he probably had a character that was 
easily molded. And, no doubt, he was 
the type of child that would have ac- 
complished anything he undertook; re- 
gardless of training.” 


“Indeed,” Mrs. Rogers said crisply, 
“he was the type of child who is in- 
clined to procrastinate and to jump 
from one thing to another. But I made 
up my mind to help him break this 
tendency, which is not conducive to 
success.” 


“How did you go about it?” I asked, 
entering the conversation. 


“First, as I said, we made it a rule 
that whatever he undertook must be 
finished. When the task was finished I 
praised and encouraged him if it was 





well done. And the next and best in- 
fluence was instilling ia his young mind 
the thought that he would be success. 
ful at whatever he undertook. I had 
the motto ‘Failure Is Only for Those 
Who Think Failure’ framed and hung 
in his room. I searched our library and 
the public library for success stories, 
stories of great men who had overcome 
handicaps !” 

“Didn’t Throck’s own handicap ever 
worry him?” Aunt Ellen inquired. 


“If it did, I never heard of it,” Mrs. 
Rogers replied. “Some way, I don't 
believe it ever occurred to him that he 


would ever be anything but successful,” 
“And he hasn’t been anything else,” 
I added. 
HELEN GREGG GREEN, 


The Origin of Life 


OONER or later every normal child 

will be curious as to his origin. For- 
tunate is the one whose mother realizes 
the importance of answering truthfully 
this natural question of origin and of 
answering it soon enough, that is, before 
harmful and ugly thoughts have been put 
into the child’s mind by ignorant or vi- 
cious persons. Any mother can prepare 
the way for a full answer as soon as her 
child is old enough to be ‘nterested in 
planting a seed and watching it grow. 

How pleased he will be when the bean 
plant begins to blossom! Try to make 
this blossoming important and thus hold 
his interest. Show the little blossom to 
his friends and playmates, ,or better still, 
encourage him to show it. Tell him that 
he must not pick the blossom because 
from it will come more beans. How can 
that be? Wait and see. 

After a time, the flower will wither 
and its pretty petals fall off, but there is 
left behind a tiny green bean which grew 
in the heart of the flower. Watch it be 
come larger and larger as the days pass. 
Finally, the pod will be filled with little 
bean children! Hold the plant against 
the light and show the child the tiny 
beans in the pod without picking it 
Each bean is attached to the pod by a 
tiny stem. Tell the child how the life of 
the mother plant passes into the little 
young beans and feeds them and enables 
them to grow until they are large enough 
to leave the mother plant and start out 
in life for themselves. 


All flowers grow from seeds. Every- 
thing that lives seems to come from 
seeds. Why, yes, even the little young 
kitten started as a tiny seed that grew i 
a place prepared for it within its mother. 


We should be careful of the mother 
cat, very kind and gentle with her and 
never hurt her. Teach the child to re 
spect motherhood in the animals as well 
as in humanity; give him a lovely thought 
about mothers and their young childres, 
and thus make motherhood beautiful and 
sacred in his mind. Make the develop 
fhent and birth of the infant life so f@ 
miliar and so natural to the child that 
when the time comes for him to ask 
questions, the answer can be easily givel 
by the mother and easily understood by 
the child who has been prepared and who 
will often answer the question himself 
with a little help from his mother. She 
might say: “You remember about the 
seeds don’t you, and how they grew ™ 
their little home in the heart of the flow 
er? You remember how we talked about 
the little kittens and how they started the 
same way as the little seeds?” The chil 
will often ask, “And was I a little seed 
like that?” If not, the mother can say* 
“You were once a tiny seed like that 
Everybody was. And think what a let 
of growing you did to make such a deaf, 
big child with hands and feet and caf 
and eyes and everything else.” 
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DEVELOP THE CHILD IN MIND AND BODY |} 
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the brightest women 
I know. They make 
their money by sell- 
ing cakes. Their 
names are Mrs. J. 
W. Dixon and Miss 





Luella “Brown and 
though they live 
many a long mile 


apart and never heard of each other, 
possibly they started alike in that each 
made cakes for home, then for a friend 
or two, then a few acquaintances until, 
lo and behold, suddenly there was a 
business as big as a woinan with home 


duties could manage. 

“Let no woman think she cannot do 
anything she tries to do,” Mrs. Dixon 
said, “for a few years ago I would 


have assured anyone I simply could not 
make cake.” 

“How did you 
asked. 

“I got good recipes and I followed 
the rules exactly and never guessed,” 
she answered. 

“I put good material in my cakes,” 
Mrs. Dixon continued, “good butter, 
fresh eggs, the best grade of flour. Of 
course I have hens and cows and that 
makes more work, but it insures fresh 
ingredients. Then I charge a fair but 
not exorbitant price.” 

“What would one consider a 
erate price?” she was asked, 

“A just way to get at a price, I 
think,” she replied, “is to keep an ex- 
act account of what the cakes cost and 
then charge as much more for labor. 
Some cakes are more trouble than oth- 
ers but the rule holds good.” 


learn?” someone 


mod- 


“Would you mind giving our Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family some of your 
recipes,’ I asked, “because every one 
says they are delicious and you never 
lost a customer?” 


“Indeed it would be a real pleasure,” 
she replied generously. 


And here they are:— 


Sunshine Cake.—Whites of 7 eggs, yolks of 
5 eggs, 1 cup granulated sugar, 1 cup flour. 
% teaspoon salt, % teaspoon cream of tar- 
tar, 1 teaspoon orange extract. 


Sift the flour once, measure and sift three 
times. Separate the eggs, add salt to the 
whites and beat until they foam. Add c-eam 
of tartar and continue beating until stiff but 
not dry. Fold in the sugar, 1 tablespoon at the 
time, add flavoring. Beat the egg yolks 
very light and creamy, add to first mixture, 
folding in carefully. Fold in the flour in 
the same manner as the sugar. Bake in 
an ungreased cake pan (a pan with a tube 
1s preferred) in a very slow oven, about 50 
minutes. When done invert the pan as for 
angel cake and do not remove until cold. 
Ice if desired. 

Cheap but Delicious Cake.—One cup sugar, 
1 tablespoon butter beaten to a cream, 1 cup 
milk, 2 cups flour, whites of 3 eggs, 2 tea- 
Spoons baking powder. 

To be mixed in order ingredients are given. 
Add 1 tablespoon boiling water to creamed 
Sugar and butter. This makes the cake 
lighter. 

Jelly Roll—Three eggs, 1 cup sugar, 3 ta- 
blespoons milk, 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon bak- 
ing powder, lemon flavoring. 

Beat egg yolks, sugar, and milk until very 
light. Add stiffly beaten egg whites and 
fold in flour in which baking powder has 
been sifted. Flavor with grated rind of 
Yemon or % teaspoon lemon extract. Bake 


in a long shallow pan im moderate oven. 
Remove from pan while hot and place on 
a wet cloth. Spread with jelly and roll 
quickly 

Jclly for Jelly Roll.—Any tart fruit jelly 


may be used or a lemon jelly made as fol- 


lows: 
Five eggs well beaten, 2 cups sugar, 1% 
tablespoons butter. Cook in double boiler 


until thick, add 2 lemons 

Lightning Cake.—One and one-half cups 
sugar, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
butter, 2 eggs, 


juice of 


flour, 1 cup 
teaspoon salt, 4 cup 
teaspoon flavoring 

baking powder, and salt 
Melt butter in one- 
break in eggs, fil. 


der, 4 
milk, 1 
Sift flour, sugar, 
together three times. 
half pint measuring cup, 
cup with miik. Add flavoring and stir into 
flour. Beat about 5 minutes until light. 
Bake in small muffin pans, It is delicious 
with boiled white, chocolate or maple icing. 
“One, Two, Three, Four” Cake.—One cup 
putter, 2 cups sugar, 3 cups flour, 4 eggs, 
1 cup water, 2 teaspoons baking powder. 
Cream half the sugar with the butter, beat 
until fluffy, add half the water. Beat egg 
yolks and half the sugar until very light 
and creamy. Add this to first mixture, add 
remaining water, beat well and add flour 
graduaily. Fold in the stiffly beaten whites, 
lastly add the baking powder. 
This makes four layers. Fill these with 
any good filling such as pineapple, divinity, 
mocha or cocoanut. 


Luella Brown Bakes Bread 


UELLA BROWN began’ making 
bread for her own family, thea 
temporarily for a neighbor or two who 
was ill or busy. Each begged for more, 
The loaves were so very much better 
than baker’s bread that many wanted 
them. Soon she found herself giving as 
much time to bread making as she 








could spare from her home duties, 
chickens, and garden. Now Miss Brown 
bakes once or twice a week, 25 loaves 
in one batch. She averages 65 to 70 
loaves a day, but has made 100. “That 
makes me too tired though,” she said. 

“I use one pound pans,” Miss Brown 
continued, “sell the bread for 9 cents 
a loaf and have the great pleasure of 
seeing my friends as I deliver it. I 
have received first prize on my bread 
four years and on my rolls and fruit 
cake two years. At our local fair my 
things took in almost $30, though some 
of it was canned fruit and went for 
funds being raised in the community.” 

“They are delicious, your rolls,” I 
said. “Do you sell rolls?” 

“Yes, for 20 cents a dozen, cinna- 
mon rolls for 30 cents, and cheese 
straws for 1 cent apiece. It takes about 
120 for the average party.” 


“You make cake too? 
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A SUPPER CHOSEN FOR 

“Yes, 
kind.” 

“How do you calculate prices?” 

“T figure the cost and then add extra 
for service. Really in calculating I 
think what I would be willing to pay 
for such a cake myself.” 

“But how do you calculate the eggs, 
lard, and butter you produce at home?” 

“Oh, that is sold and I buy. Of 
course I get some things cheaper for I 
order dried fruit by the dozen packages 
and other things in quantity. I make 
part of my own citron and the jam I 
often put in my fruit cakes. The citron, 
for instance, cost 65 to 75 cents a pound 


pound, chocolate, lemon,—any 


at the store and about 20 cents to 
make.” wal 
“Tell us about your fruit cakes,” 


someone said. 





—Courtesy U. S. Devartment of Agricuti 
THIS DINNER PROVIDES THE DESIRED BALANCE 


“Well, for last Christmas I made 
450 pounds of fruit cake, each cake av- 
eraging 2 to 8 pounds and I sell them 
for from 65 to 75 cents. I sell most 
of them around home, but one goes to 
South Carolina, Minneapolis, Philadel- 
phia, and elsewhere now and then.” 

“T buy my liquid cake flavorings 
mixed at the drug store,” she contin- 
ued. “It is easier and better. They fill 
a pint bottle for me of strawberry, 
vanilla, etc.” 

“Have you one constant recipe, 
3rown?” a friend asked. 

“Oh, I put jam and cherries in special 
orders but my general recipe is: Two 
pounds raisins, 2 pounds currants, 1 
pound citron, 1 pound nuts, 6 eggs, % 
pound butter, 1 pound flour, 1 pound 
teaspoon 2 teaspoons 


Miss 


sugar, % soda, 


each cinnamon and cloves, 1 teaspoon 
nutmeg. This amount makes a big and 


a little cake.” 

“And do you steam your cake three 
quarters of the time and bake it or 
bake it all the time?” 

“Well,” and she gave a wry smile, 
“T put two cakes, a baked one and a 
steamed one, in the state fair this year 
and it was the steamed one that got 


the prize.” 
we OM 


Check Up on Meals Now and 
Then 


fyi tof-leve Making—lIf all the 
necessary materials are provided it 
is not necessary that they should be di- 
vided up equally among the various 


meals of the day. For example, there | 








—Courtesy U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


VARIETY AND BALANCE 


should be regularly the required amount 
of iron in the diet but a little more for 
breakfast and a little less for supper, 
or a little less on Monday and a little 
more on Tuesday makes no difference. 
With the right materials provided, the 
important matter is to put them to- 
gether into attractive meals. The fol- 
lowing score card for meals has been 
prepared by Miss Miriam Birdseye, of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and Miss Gertrude Conant, of 
the Arkansas Extension Service. 


Menu-building Score Card 


Baen OF GOGPACEIOE. .occccvicsiccccveecssens 15 
Amount of time and attention required. 
Ease of serving and clearing away.......- 10 

Dishes and time required. 
Minimum duplication of food values in 
GUBOROUE -GIONOS oc ncveccecsccvctoestetes 8 
TUOUOD. skixcindncssscrscpesedetedeesaneeqmennee 15 
Foods requiring chewing.........+.se. 5 
(Fibrous, crisp or succulent.) 
Contrast in texture cecccccccccccscccece 10 
Background of softer Seeds. 
UES | casw nds bideqegatsthoniaennweeseoaureunee 1S 
Small numbe r of highly “favored foods 5 
Meat flavorings, acids, sweets and 
spices. 

Background of mild flavored foods....10 
Cade cvscoececncosessvencacccevestsceessseineees 15 
Avoiding monotony of coior ......+++ 10 
Avoiding clash of color ........s5.e008 5 
DE 5.05 pkk¥5 460 400 dkwgsanensiadis<odannceeee 5 

Sufficient to give a feeling of comfort- 
able fullness. 
“Staying quality” ...ccccssccscssccedecncoes 10 


Sufficient to keep from premature hunger. 
This point should be considered in con- 


nection with the amount and kind of 
exercise taken. 

ens “m ns Milk 
HOLE milk is the best form of 


milk for the child, because all parts 

of milk—fat, sugar, protein, minerals, 
and vitamines—are necessary for growth. 
Children properly trained from infancy 
will drink milk at every meal. Most 
dislike for milk has been suggested to 
children by the parents’ distaste for it. 
Milk may be used in cocoa, eggnog, 
white sauce, milk gravy, creamed dishes, 
milk puddings, sherbets, and ice cream. 

4 Me Me 


Orange Jelly 


ANY orange jelly recipes call for 

gelatine, in which case the jelly 
must, of course, be eaten at once. Here 
is a very good recipe for orange jelly 
made like other fruit jellies without 
gelatine. Try it and see if those who 
eat it do not exclaim over its goodness 
and ask for more. 


Six oranges, 3 lemons, cold water, sugar. 
granges and lemons in paper thin 
knife, cutting through 
rind and dis seeds. Meas- 


each cup of the mixture add 


Cut the 
slices with a sharp 
pulp and urding 


ure, and to 


3 cups water. Bring to the boiling point 
quickly and boil vigorously for 1 hour, Pour 
into jelly bag and allow fo drain and to 
each cup of liquid allow 1 cup sugar. Boil 
until it jellies when a little is dropped on 
a cold dish. Pour into sterilized glasses 
and when-cold and firm seal with paraf- 


fine. The remaining liquid that is not clean 
may be-made into a second quality of jelly. 


ae 
Sandwich Filling 


INEAPPLE ‘cut into small portions 
and combined with cottage cheese 
makes a delicious sandwich filling. 
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Handmade Magazine Rack 
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An attractive magazine rack may be 
made by covering an old rack with cre- 
tonne or any other decorative material. 
Simply cut the fabric into pieces of the 
right half inch for 
turning under on all edges, and glue it 
to the rack with best quality liquid glue. 


size, allowing a 


Where an old rack is not available, an 
infexpensive new one of unfinished wood 
may be used or the rack may be made 
by hand from an old packing box or 
from discarded pieces of lumber. 


Ornamented Shoetrees 
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The dainty and useful set of shoe- 
trees will make a charming gift for 
Christmas, birthday, anniversaries or 
for the departing guest. Jade colored 
ribbon is wound about the metal part of 
an inexpensive foundation and fastened 
into place with glue. Glue is also used 
to attach a ribbon covering to the 
wooden part of the tree and to bind it 
with gold braid. An interesting and 
original touch is given with the tiny 
: rosettes of rose satin ribbon centered 


Bs with a few yellow flower stamens. 





Lamp Shades Are Easy to Make 





























A wire frame, some silk, several yards of ribbon and a tube of best quality 


glue are all that one needs to create this lovely lamp shade. 


The glue is first 


applied sparingly to the frame by using the spreader in the top of the tube asin 


Fig. 1. 


The various sections of the silk foundation 


are then drawn 


over the frame and held in place by the glue which has already been applied to 


the wire frame as in 


Fig. 2. Gaily colored oriental motifs cut 


from cre- 


tonne are glued to the lower edges of each section and the whole is finished 
by gluing a narrow gold and black ribbon around the upper and lower edges 


and over each jointure of the sectional divisions as in Fig. 3. 


The rough edges 


on the underside of the shade are clipped close and glued to the wire frame. 
If the vase be of Chinese origin with the usual cherry blossom design an ef- 


fective color scheme for the shade is old rose, black and gold. 


Where a vase 


is not available the lamp pedestal may be made from a cheap glass vase or 
even a bottle covered with oriental silk or ribbon. 


Redecorating Furniture 
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An old chest of drawers that has be- 
come badly chipped at the sides and 
scratched around the key holes may be 
transformed into a new piece of furni- 
ture by painting it and decorating with 
panels of cretonne or chintz. The cre- 
tonne or chintz panels should match the 
draperies used in the room and harmon- 


ize with the paint on the chest of 
drawers. They are best attached by 
gluing. Use best quality liquid glue 


and finish off each panet by gluing into 
place a narrow edging of «ribbon or 
braid, 
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Pretty Panels 
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A great variety of wall panels of 
beauty and distinction can be made at 
home with a bit of care and ingenuity, 
a tube of liquid glue, a dash of origin- 
ality, and a few scraps of chintz. 


This decorative panel is made on a 
background of soft material such as 
tan duvetyn, which is framed with 
darker ribbon held in place with glue. 
Motifs are then cut from cretonne, 
chintz or any other figured material and 


appliqued to the foundation with a light . 
touch of glue, 


smoothly \ 








Baby’s Basket 



























The lining of baby baskets is a simple 
matter if gluing is substituted for the 
tedious * stitching process. The ribbon 
for this dainty basket is gathered on 
the thread of its own selvage and fixed 
into place around the sides with glue, 
A piece of cardboard the size of the 
bottom is padded with flannel and coy- 
ered with blue satin held full and glued 
into place. The top of the box, lined 
in the same manner with satin, is decor- 
ated with a big blue bow. 





Fans and Foibles 
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Now that fans are being carried all 
the year round they make acceptable ; 
gifts, and are surprisingly inexpensive , 
if made at home. The fan here illus- 
trated was made by gluing satin rib- t 
bon to a purchased wooden stick foun- 

dation. Decorative flower motifs cut ; 
from figured satin were attached to the : 
satin with liquid glue. 7 
The dainty little pin cushion was also a 
dressed with ribbon, gathered on the f 
thread of its own selvage and glued t 
into place. t 
it 
f 
Flower Pot Camouflage : 
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This charming flower pot cover caf 
be made from cardboard or buckram 
cut in an oblong strip and joined with 
glue. It is then covered with figure 
chintz or cretonne drawn smoothly ovet — 
the foundation and ‘held in- place with © | 
gine, It can be lifted off while the | 
flowers are being watered. if 
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HANDY HOME HANDIWORK- 





Amusing Christmas Toys Eas- 
ily Made by Children 


PEANUT Pickan- 
inny—Choosea 
large peanut to form 
the pickaninny’s 
body and fasten a 
smaller nut at one 
end to form a head 
by passing a piece of 
wire (half of a long 
thin hairpin will do) 
through both nuts, bending the wire 
well over at each end, see Fig. 1. By 
the same method fasten on four nuts, 
longer than the head for arms and legs 
The dotted lines show where the wire 
is thrust through. 

Then paint the doll black all over 
with either black paint or waterproof 
ink. Next cut a small triangular scrap 
of brightly colored material or paper 
and fold around the doll’s body. Cut 
a circle of similar material, about 3% 
inches in diameter.and fold across the 
center, making short slits for armholes 
and neck opening. Tie the dress around 
the waist with narrow ribbon, or stitch 
it on under each arm. 

To form the eyes, draw circles at 
either side of the face with white paint, 
leaving a black dot 
to represent the pu- 
pil. For the nose 
make another white 
dot a little below 
and between the eyes. 
The mouth is made 
of a red circle with 
black center, pro- 
ducing an expres- 
sion of great sur- 
Well tangled bits of soft knit- 








prise. 
ting silk or wool make a lovely wig, 
especially in colors like scarlet orange 
or canary yellow. 


A lot of these peanut pickaninnies in 
gay dresses andyvariously colored hair, 
make charming favors for a party or 
doll house inhabitants 


A Spool Windmill_—An empty thread 
spool is used for the body of the mill 
and one with a 
long waist for 
the stand, 

Figure 2 shows 
how the roof is 
made. A _ circle 
2% inches in di- 
ameter is cut 
from a post card, 
then a small sec- Fig a 
tion cut away as . 
in drawing, and the part marked A 
folded over to dotted line B, secured 
with glue and placed on top of the 
spool. 

To make the sails cut four pieces of 
cardboard each 2% inches long and 
about 34 inch at the wide end, similar 
to Figure 3, and glue into diagonal slits 
made in half of a small cork (Figure 4), 


A long pin is thrust through the cork 
and the head end bent to prevent slip- 
Ping off. The hole must be large 
enough to allow the sails to revolve in 
the slightest puff of air. 





_ The other end of the pin is pushed 
mito a similar half cork, which is glued 
ny spool just below the eaves of the 


— The steps are made from a strip of 
_ Pest card, either painted or folded to desired, giving him a bright red or blue 
mble a ladder, the top: of -which- is ONO Sn oN dtr 
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ed 





folded over and glued between the two 
spools which are also firmly glued to- 
gether all round. 

Paint your mill, sails, and stand white 
or gray, the roof red, the lowest part 
of the stand green, and mark out the 






windows and doors in dark blue or 
gray. A tiny cardboard figure to rep- 
resent the miller is glued by the side of 
the door and the whole is finally glued 
to a 4 inch circle of cardboard painted 
a bright green, to represent a lawn. 

A Cork Rocking Horse,—Choose an 
ordinary cork of rather large size. 


Cut the head out of a piece of thick 
cardboard as Figure 1. The 
exact size of the head and 
rocker depends upon 
whether the cork is large 
or small. Next cut a slit 
F; down one side of the cork 
ts ] toward the broad end and 

glue in the base of the head. 
Figure 2 is a piece of post card, 4 
inches long and 1 inch wide. Cut along 
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the dotted lines, leaving a flap 1 inch 
long at each end. This forms the rocker 
and a pin is thrust through the end of 
each and into the cork, as shown in 
Figure 3. 





Four more pins secure the rocker to 
the cork body as shown in Figure 4. 

The harness can be made from bits 
of old kid glove or strips of paper 
binding and the ears of paper. ’ 





Fig’ 


Scraps of fur or cotton are stuck on 
for mane and tail. 
Paint the Gee-gee whatever color is 


~ 















A Homemade Eiderdown for 
Home Comfort 


IDERDOWN quilts, if bought ready 

made, are very expensive, but since 
they are far less difficult to make 
than would appear there is no reason 
why we should not provide ourselves 
with some made at home. 


Feathers gathered in the poultry run 
must be purified by being baked in the 
oven, when care is necessary so that the 
feathers will not be scorched but only 
dried thoroughly. Then they must be 
sorted. There will be those that are all 
soft fluff. They are ready for immedi- 
ate use. But there will be others with 
hard and prickly quills from which the 
soft feathers will have to be stripped 
with a pocket knife, the quills being 
thrown away. 

Now we cut two equal pieces of un- 


bleached muslin the size required for the 
quilt. The inside of each piece we rub 

















yellow 
soap to prevent the feathers from work- 
ing through. 

The design that is to adorn the out- 
side cover of our quilt we now pencil 
on the outside of one of these pieces, 


all over with slightly damped 


joining the two pieces together 
on the inside on three sides and partly 
on the fourth, leaving room to insert 
the feathers. When we have filled this 
inner shell sufficiently to make it look 
billowy, the remainder of the fourth side 
is stitched up. 


before 


Now we require a large flat surface 
on which to spread the filled inner bag 
so as to distribute the feathers evenly 
by working the surface with the palms 
of the hands. We then keep the feath- 
ers in place by basting the marked de- 
sign right through top, feathers, and 
under material. 

Let us say that our top outer cover is 
to be made with a center of blue pat- 
terned sateen, our inner border of plain 
blue sateen and this in turn be framed 
in an outer border of putty sateen, 


We cut straight pieces the required 
width for the borders, then we must 
mitre them at all corners. They must 
fit exactly and be at right angles at top 
and bottom corners. When all borders 
are tacked at mitres, the sloping seams 
are machine sewed and the turned back 
pieces cut off. These two borders are 
then stitched to the center piece ‘and 
on the right side of this is then pen- 
ciled the design as on the inner case. 
In this instance we have chosen a dia- 
mond shape. 

Because it gives firmness and dura- 
bility we pipe the outer edge of the 
outer border. To do so we cover some 
thin cord with narrow bias strips of 
putty sateen and tack them flat against 

the edge of the outer bor- 

¢ der letting all the raw 
edges come together on the 
inside. Then we _ stitch 
through all, very close to 
the cord. 












The inner filled case is then laid on 
the wrong side of this outer cover, all 
the raw edges of which are brought 
over and slip stitched on to the inner 
case, holding it firmly in position. 


Basting is then run through the whole 
quilt along the outline of each border 
and along the outline of the diamond 
design in center. We then go over all 
this. basting with machine — stitching, 














in order to take all these thicknesses 
successfully. 

Finally we pierce a few eyelets right 
through here and there at the corners 
of the borders and work them neatly 
round with buttonholed stitch in silk and 
our quilt is ready for use. 


New Seats for Old Chairs 


"THE seat of a caned or rush _ bot- 

tomed chair having worn out, we 
follow the excellent idea of replacing 
the cane with a pincushion seat. 

First we remove all cane by cutting 
through the loops on the underside and 
removing the old cane from the top. 

We then web the seat with strips of 
furniture webbing, using % inch tacks. 
The webbing can be bought from an) 
large mail order firm if your local 
stores do not sell it. We double the 
end of the webbing to about % inch and 














tasten 
frame 
webbing tight, we next nail it on to the 


it to the center of the back 
with five tacks; stretching the 


top of the front rail of the seat. An- 
other strip of webbing is then secured 
in the same way to the centers of the 
side rails, the webbing forming a cross. 
Two more strips of webbing at either 
side complete this part of the work 
These strips should be laced over and 


under to form a basket pattern and 
pulled tight before they are tacked 
down through a _ folded-over double 


thickness. 

To pull these webbings tight we se- 
lect a block of wood about 4 inches long 
by 3 inches wide by 1 inch thick, wrap 
the end of the webbing round it once, 
letting the uncovered end of the wood 
bear against the edge of the seat and 
by bearing down on it ourselves, give 
sufficient strain for a successful piece 
of work. 

Now let us mark with chalk the frame 
of the seat % inch from the edges, and 
over the webbing reaching to this clearly 
marked line we nail a square of bag- 
ging or canvas, stretching it as tightly 
as possible and turning in the edges be- 
fore nailing; %4-inch tacks are required. 

Some hair left 
from an old mat- 
tress or other stuf- 
fing is then evenly 
laid over this can- 
vas and nailed down 
under a covering 








piece of unbleached 
muslin. Finally, we CDIO> 
overlay it with a Pea 





layer of cotton wad- 
ding and cover the 
whole neatly with e 
tapestry or whatever 
material is to cover 
the seat. Before cut- 
ting and nailing 
down, we take care to stretch tightly in 
every direction. 

The center of the finished seat should 
be about 1 inch thick, tapering at the 
edges to the thickness of the material, 

To hide the nailed-down edges, gimp 
matching the material can be nailed over 
with gimp tacks driven in about 1 inch 
apart or large headed brass nails closely 

~ set together a = 4 } 
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The Spirit of Spencer Spudd 


By MERRITT P. ALLEN 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
EDWARD SPINNEY (SPECK) 


Who Tells the Story 

BILL CUMMINGS.......... ...His Chum 
“CASH” WIGGINS........ Speck’s Father 
by Adoption 

EE The Sheriff 
ANNABELL......................His Daughter 
SPENCER SPUDD....... The School Teacher 
PROF. VAN DER GOOT.. . Spiritualist 
0 8 ee -His Man 
RE §=OBAETE.......cccccccccesses The Hermit 
What Has Gone Before—Professor Mar- 

cellus Van der Goot, a noted spiritualist, 


made considerable of a splash in the village 


when he rented the old Wells place and 
came dbwn for a rest. He made a particular 
impression on Spencer Spudd, the school 
teacher sweetheart of Annabell Tobin, be- 


cause Annabell wouldn’t notice Spencer since 
the professor came. 

Bill and Speck, who soon became acquaint- 
ed with the professor’s man, Rudolpho, soon 
became suspicious of the professor and all 
his pomp, along with his spiritualism. How- 
ever, they could assign no definite reason 
for this, but it was helped along by the fact 
that the boys liked Spencer. 

After catching. Rudolpho sneaking around 
Honey Hale’s place, the boys decided to 
shadow Rudolpho. They had great luck the 
first night, finding automobiles at the profes- 
sor’s house from Quebec and York State. 

Spencer was studying French by phono- 
graph and let the boys listen to him make a 
record, which he asked them to give to An- 
nabell if anything should happen to him. 

Henrietta, Cash's sister, and Deacon Brown’s 
wife, caused a commotion when she whisper- 
ed one day that she had found a bottle of 
rum in Spencer’s room, and that Spencer had 
been staying out late at night 

Meanwhile the boys and Spencer went right 
ahead with their shadowing of the professor 
and Rudolpho—New Ge on With the Story. 


CHAPTER IV— (Continued) 


E SCOUTED the profes- 

sor’s house on all 
there were no near neigh- 
bors, and then settled 
down behind some berry 
bushes across the drive 
opposite the backdoor. Our luck was 
at bat for we hadn’t been there an hour 
when a car drove up and by its lights 
we saw it was from York State. The 
driver was alone, Rudolpho let him in 
the back door and straight off both be- 
gan carrying the boxes from the house 
to the car. Every time the door opened 
we could see the professor back inside 
checking them off in a little book. With 
the last box he came out and the three 
stood by the car. 

“Any interference around here?” 
driver asked. 

“None at all,” the professor answered 
in a sort of ordinary voice, different 
irom what we had ever heard him use. 
“Every head is solid bone.” 

“I thought the place looked like a 
vegetable garden the time the boss and I 
picked it out. Sorry you have to stick 
here, but it is worth while.” 

“It’s not so bad,” the professor said. 

“While Annabell is here,” Rudolpho 
added, and laughed. 

I heard Spencer grind his teeth. 

“Who is she?” the driver wanted to 
know. 





sides, 


the 


“The sheriff's daughter,” Rudolpho 
said. 

“No wonder you have smooth sail- 
ing.” 


“Oh, I’m no friend of his,” the pro- 
fessor said. “But I could run an open 
bar here and he would never know it.” 

“Take my advice,” the stranger said, 
“and don’t mix up with the women.” 

“This one is a pippin,” the professor 
declared. 

Spencer’s teeth again. 

“Then there are others who think so, 
and they will get you.” 

The professor slapped his knee. “The 
principal one is a school teacher, the 
prize boob in town.” 

No sound whatever from, Spencer. 

“All the same, don’t be careless. The 
stuff you are getting is building up a hot 
trade for us. We don’t want to iose 
sg 

“By the way,” the professor said, “if 
you want something cheaper, I have the 
best brew in the world.” 

“Make it yourself?” 


“No. For one thing there is honey 
in it. Try it.” He took a bottle from 
his pocket and handed it to the driver, 
who smelled it. 

“How much you got?” 

“Ten pints. I bought them for sam- 
ples and to introduce it I will sell it for 
a dollar a pint.” 

“T’ll take the ten,” and standing the 
bottle on the car seat the stranger went 
into the house with the other two. 

In less than a minute Spencer had 
that bottle and we were hipering across 
the garden. It all seemed pretty tame 
to Bill and me, who wanted a brush of 
some kind; but Spencer said that as 
long as we weren’t officers with author- 
ity to take-it by force the next best 
thing was to take it by stealth. He car- 
ried the bottle as though it was pure gold. 

“Going to have the professor jugged 
tonight?” Bill asked. 

“No,” Spencer answered. “You see, I 
can afford to—ah—make no mistake in 
this. It is of too great importance. If 
I were to cause Van der Goot’s arrest 
without positive proof of his guilt it 
would seem that I sought to injure him 
through—ah—mere jealousy. It would 
strengthen him and weaken me. I must 
know that this liquor, which he sold, is 
illegal. I shall take a small sample to 
Burlington for analysis tomorrow. Ah 
—hoys, great things may happen soon.” 

I'll say they did. 


CHAPTER V 


Moonshine 


O THAT was how Spencer happen- 
ed to be out nights and have booze 
in his room. We couldn’t peep then 
but we planned to see him that after- 
noon as soon as he got back from the 
city and let him know how things stood 
before Mrs. Brown got a crack at him. 


She had been gone some time and 
Bill and I were sitting in the woodshed 
door talking things over when Cash 
came up from the garden with two big 
paper sacks full of something. 

“If you kids ain’t rushed,” he said, “I 
wish you’d take this mess of garden 
sass over to Henrietta’s. The deacon 
ain’t got much of a garden, leastwise 
it’s late, and bein’ sort of sick this may 
taste good to him.” 

“Mrs. Brown said he had such a cold 
he couldn’t taste anything,” Bill said, 
not wanting to go. “It would be an aw- 
ful waste of food to give it to him to- 
day.” 

“All the samey, you trot along with 
it,” Cash told us, and we did. 

We found the happy brown family in 
their sitting room—with the exception 
of the happy. The deacon had always 
taken himself as seriously as an or- 
dinary man would take poison, so now 
that he had something of a cold he 
thought that the sweet chariot was 
swinging low toward him and hitting 
on all six. He lay on the lounge with 
hot water bottles at his head and feet, 
though it was ninety in the shade, and 
his face was as long and cheerful as a 
funeral procession. His wife sat beside 
him taking his pulse by an alarm clock 
and nodding her head at every beat. 
Over by the window was Rupert in a 
clean suit, his hands folded on his 
stomach and his eyes pink from crying. 
We said why we were there and the 
deacon told us to thank Cash without 
opening his eyes. That is he didn’t open 
his eyes when he spoke to us. 

“T wish you would have a doctor, 
Josephus dear,” his wife said. “You are 
beginning to perspire.” As though a frog 
wouldn't have sweat in such a place. 

But the deacon was always dead set 
against doctors because they pretended 
to know more about medicine than he 
did. 

“No,” he mumbled. “I understand 
my case perfectly. What time is it?” 

“Twenty minutes of three,” she told 
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“Time for my bitters.” He started to 
get up and groaned. 

Rupert popped up, but didn’t unfold 
his ands. “Let me get it, Papa,” he 
cooed. “Let me get it, Papa.” 

“Very well, my son. The second right 
hand bottle on the third shelf in the 
medicine cupboard. Half a tumbler and 
fill it up with water.” 

“Isn’t that a large dose, Josephus?” 
his wife put in. 

“Larger than usual; but I feel the 
need of it.” 

She said nothing more for, like every- 
one else with sense, she knew that there 
was nothing in the stuff but molasses 
and peppermint. After a while Rupert 
came back with the toddy and the dea- 
con downed it without breathing, though 
he coughed some afterward. 

We figured on going fishing again be- 
fore long so we hung around to talk 
fairy stories to Rupert. We were just 
leading up to fish lines when the dea- 


con rolled over and said, “Hum! Ah-_ 


h-h-h !” 

“Do you feel worse, Josephus?” Mrs. 
Brown cried. 

“Rather, I feel decidedly better, Hen- 
rietta.” 

“Oh, I am so thankful!” 

“My good woman, may I ask why you 
brought in this infernal hot water bottle 
on a day like this?” 

“Why, you asked for it.” 

“TI did! I must have been delirious, 
or perhaps you were. This is the hot- 
test place I was ever in in my life.” He 
sat up, his face as red as an apple, and 
slammed the Lottle on the floor. 

She handed him a fresh handkerchief. 
“Ts there anything I can do for you, 
Josephus ?” 

“Tt is like a furnace 
heated,” he panted. 

“Do you want a fan?” 

“No. I wish you would play.” 

“Play? Play what?” 

“The piano. Did you think I meant 
poker?” 

“Why, Josephus! She gave him a 
look, but she went over to the piano. 
At the first note she struck he skipped 
after her like a cricket. 

He slapped her on the back. “Play 
some of the good old songs we sang 
when we were young, when all the world 
was bright and gay and birdies sweetly 
sang.” 

She stopped 


seven times 


” 


and looked over her 
shoulder at him. “What on earth—” 

He waved one hand. “Oh, Pm tired 
of moping in a corner like a sick cat. 
That is not what life is for. Play. 
Play !” 

She struck up “My Bonnie Lies Over 
the Ocean” and standing behind her 
he sang. I had heard him sing times 
enough, and he had a good voice, but, 
suffering cats! how he did let out then. 
He hummed at first and then: 

“My Bonnie lies over the ocean, 

My Bonnie lies over the sea, 
My Bonnie lies over the ocean 
And cares not a d— about me.” 

Whang! She struck every key at 
once and spun around on the piano stool. 

“Josephus Brown, what do you mean 
by that?” 

“What, my dear 

“Cursing at the top of your voice.” 

“Oh, don’t mind a little thing like 
that. Will you dance?” 

She looked upat him and clasped her 
hands. “Josephus, are you insane?” 

He laughed. “Insane! But how cussed 
hot it is here. Let’s get some air.” 
And he danced toward the door, first 
on one foot, then on the other, one-two, 
one-two, his arms bowed as though 
holding a partner. 

She sat there staring at him, but Bill 
hipered over and smelled the glass that 
had held the bitters. He winked at me 
and I smelled. cf 

“Hit me with an oyster!” I said. 

“What is it, boys?” she asked. 

Bill was as sober as an owl. “Rupert 





?”” 


made a mistake and gave his father 


es ts 








some of the moonshine that you found 
in Spencer’s room and put in the medj- 
cine cupboard.” 

“Saints in heaven!” she screeched. 
“Then he is intoxicated!” And she made 
for the door. 

II 


HE deacon had a shine on, all right, 

As a rule, I can’t see any fun in a 
drunken person, it seems as though 
they were sick and should be taken 
care of; but the very thought that sweet 
little Rupert had lit his father up by ac- 
cident appeared to be about the funniest 
thing in the world. It was a howling 
joke on the face of it, especially as there 
wasn’t a single person directly to blame, 
but the deacon was sort of in the family 
and the decent thing to do was to hush 
it up. That might have been done if 
Mrs. Brown had kept her head and 
quietly steered him over to Cash's, 
where he could have sobered off; but 
she had been fighting the Demon Rum 
all her life and when she found him in 
her own front room she was wild 

She ran to the door and saw the dea- 
con stepping down the street. 

“Josephus,” she _ called, 
Brown, come back here.” 

He waved his hand to her and kept 
on, beginning to whistle. Then, of course, 
along came Gilly Cabbins, the worst 
busybody in seven counties. 

“Oh, Mr. Cabbins,” she ran down the 
walk wringing her hands, “won’t you 
stop Josephus?” 

Gilly stopped short. “Eh?” he squeak- 
ed in his rabbit’s voice. “Me stop Joe? 
What’s to hinder his stoppin’ himself? 
Don’t his brakes work?” 

She swayed back and forth, balanc- 
ing herself on the end of the walk. “Oh, 


“Josephus 


dear! Don’t you—Oh, dear me! He is 
—is intoxicated.” 

“What!” Gilly’s big, pink, sweaty, 
baby face actually turned pale. “Him 


—drunk !” 

Don’t use that horrible word. Yes; he 
—by mistake—got some of Spencer’s 
brew or moonshine or whatever that li- 
quor is called.” 

“Spencer's!” Gilly’s mouth was wide 
open. 

“Yes; some that was in his room.” 

She had spilled the beans as far as 
Spencer’s reputation was concerned. 
Though she wouldn’t knowingly hurt a 
fly, she had said enough to the right 
person so that before night every one in 
town would know that the meels little 
school teacher was a moonshiner, boot- 
legger, rum runner and everything else. 

“Tt wasn’t Spencer’s rum,” I put in, 
but they didn’t hear me for they were 
legging after the deacon. 


I followed and we caught up with 
him in front of Caleb Howes’ place. 
Caleb and his wife were sitting on the 


front porch and between them was a big 
bucket of lemonade, for they were real 
folks and on extra hot days kept 4 
cooling drink handy for passers-by. On 
the porch railing, above the bucket, was 


their big cat, half asleep. 

Gilly was born with less sense than a 
billy goat and has been losing it ever 
since, so he grabbed the deacon’s arm 
and squeaked, “Say, Joe, you ain’t drunk, 
be you?” 


The deacon stopped and_ smiled. 
“Drunk? My dear Cabbins, I am as 
sober as you are. As sober as Olivet 
Cromwell. Look!” 


Beside the walk he picked up a stone 
the size of a hen’s egg and let it flicker 
at the sleepy cat. Oliver Cromwell, what- 
ever team he played with, never had 
better control for the stone struck the 
cat square in the middle and without 4 
kick he keeled over kerplunk into the 
lemonade bucket. ; 

“It takes a sober man to do a thing 
like that,” the deacon said, and went 
on down the street. 

We followed, Mrs. Brown ahead, cry* 
ing, Gilly behind, laughing till he wob- 
bled, and me in the middle, not knows 
ing what to do. 


(Continued next 
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Cleaning Hints 
ae O CLEAN a Rain- 
ae: coat.—Lay the rain- 


In coat on’ a table and 
scrub both sides 
with soap and warm 
water, using a soft 
brush. Rinse with 
clear water and hang 
ut to dry without 
attempting to squeeze 
out any of the water 
Eucalyptus oil takes out other oil stains 
and must be rubbed in with a clean cloth, 
Alcuhol, chloroform, benzine, gasoline, 
and turpentine must on no account be 
used on rubber. 

To Clean Velvet.—Brush the velvet 
with a very soft brush in the direction of 
the nap and sponge with ammonia water 
if very dirty. When the ammonia has 
entirely evaporated, stretch the velvet 
right side up over a large bowl filled two- 
thirds full of boiling water and brush the 
nap gently with a soft brush. 





Small pieces of velvet can be cleaned 
by passing them through the steam of 
a gently boiling kettle. The steam raises 
the pile. 

Toning Up Leather.—People who are 
possessors of leather chairs and cushions 
often find that the leather tends to be- 
come sticky, particularly during warm 
weather. This can be remedied by thor- 
oughly washing the affected parts with a 
soft cloth moistened in gasoline or alco- 
hol. Then apply neat’s-foot oil, leave 
for two days, and wipe off. Another 
good preserver is a mixture consisting 
of 1 part vinegar and 2 parts linseed oil 

Mildew on leather furniture can be 
removed with vaseline rubbed on lightly 
with a soft cloth. 

Suede Shoes.—After a gogd deal of 
hard wear, suede often become 
greasy, that is, the soft nap of the leather 
has collected dust and dirt, which gives 
a greasy appearance. The finest steel 
wool is one of the best cleaners for this 
purpose. Brush the marks lightly with 
a small quantity of the wool and the 
spots will disappear. Failing this, rub 
the spots,gently with a fine wire brush 
Any of these methods will restore the 
nap to the shoes. 

Dark Suits —To clean and freshen the 
color of a dark coat and skirt or a man’s 
suit, sponge with a cotton cloth frequent- 
ly wrung out of warm water to which 
some ammonia is added. Then press 
with a hot iron, placing a damp cloth 
between the iron and the material. 


shoes 


. Kid Gloves.—Cover with gasoline in 
tightly covered jar and shake up and 
down for some minutes. Remove any 
obstinate marks by gently rubbing them 
with a cloth dipped in gasoline. To re- 
Move the smell of the gasoline, place 
them, when perfectly dry, between two 
Plates over a pan of boiling water, away 
from fire. 

-Chamois Leather Gloves.—Wash in a 
lather of comfortably warm water and 
Soap flakes or mild white soap. Rinse in 
@ fresh lather and dry. Or rinse: in 
watm water to which a few drops: of 
glycerine have been added to keep the 
leather supple. 

Velour Hats.—Sprinkle well with Full- 
e’s earth or crushed French chalk. 
Leave for two hours and then brush with 
@ soft, clean brush. 


Color Hints for the Home 
Dyer 


..»makes orange 


heseccVasdouescooousss makes green 
Blue dyed with— 
Rs ailpeeria: makes green 
Menses ccccgccccccccoscccmakes. purple 
© pGteen..............s000++--makes peacock 
~) Green dyed with— 
’ Ree ....makes peacock 


. «makes olive greep 


CLEANING CLOTHES 


Red dyed with— 
Blue ‘ makes purple 


Yellow ..makes orange 
Brown makes chestnut 
Green .makes Indian red 


All pale shades may be dyed with strong 
colors and the original color of the fabric 
will not materially influence the new color. 


Dark shades can never be dyed a lighter 
color 

The strength of the shade depends upon 
the .amount of dye used in proportion to 
the weight of the material to be dyed 


Points to Remember in Dyeing 
ISSOLVE 
to dye-batli 


Always lift out material when adding 
salt, vinegar or more dye to dye-bath. 


dye separately and add 


Stir articles continuously during pro- 
cess. 

Always put your material wet into the 
dye-bath 

Follow directions on the package 


Care of Aluminum Utensils 
shining utensils in my 


| eee of 
kitchen is often commented on 


something like this, “How in the world 
do you keep them looking like that? 
Aluminum is lovely, but so hard to 
clean.””’ Hard to clean, perhaps, but not 


hard to keep clean—there is a differ- 
ence. 
If pans which go in the oven are put 


in with no grease or batter on the out- 
side none will burn on, and if any one 
of the commercial cleansers sold as 
good for aluminum is used, keeping 
them clean is simple. A small pad of 
steel wool kept on the sink for a touch 
just as the utensil needs it will keep 
them looking nice afid is very little 
trouble 

In some sections the water contains 
minerals which discolor the surface of 
aluminum, [Iron is the principal of- 
fender and we will not mind the dis- 
coloration so much if we remember it 
is really a deposit of wholesome iron 
such as we often pay the druggist good 
money for as medicine, and which may 


removed by cooking an acid 
as tomatoes or apples in the 


easily be 
food such 
utensil 
spoon for 
from the unsightly 
marks which metal spoons sometimes 
leave. The wooden spoon should be used 
too, for scraping out sticky substances 
Oatmeal and some other cereals stick to 
the pans badly until one learns the lit- 
tle trick of putting clear water in them 
and boiling a few minutes, when clean- 
ing is a simple matter. If any scraping 
is necessary use the wooden spoon or a 
clothes pin. 


Using a wooden stirring 


saves the utensils 


To take off the more difficult stains 
which come from grease hardening on 
frying pans and burning on roasters 
there is nothing so good as steel wool, 
which must be of the finest grade. This 
is most convenient and economical if 
purchased in the compact little pads 
with the soap already on them. Used 
properly one of these pads lasts a iong 
time. Just enough water should be used 
to make the pad moist, and when 
through with it for the time it should 
be placed where it will dry quickly 

Soda will not clean aluminum, rather 
it will darken the ware. Indeed, no 
alkali should be used in or on alumi- 
num Lye will simply eat it up and 
even common salt can harm the vessels 
if it is left in them too long. Foods 
containing much salt should 
allowed to stand in aluminum either to 
soak or after the cooking has finished 
The phrase used by a manufacturer of 
the ware is apt, “Aluminum is for cook- 
ing purposes, not for storage purposes.’ 
The smooth even cleanness of thg pans 
is a temptation to many housewives to 
pack butter in them. Don't. The little 
grains of salt in the butter will collect 
in spots and corrode the metal, making 
what is called a “pitted” pan. It is 
comforting to know, however, that 
food is not injured by standing in 
uluminum even though the utensil may 
be injured and that if it requires a lit- 
tle care in the matter of alkalies it more 
than makes up for the trouble by the 
kind way it handles acids, so marked 
in that respect that the vinegar and 


never be 





Our Pattern 

















1898—Rag Toys.—These cuddly rag toys 
can be made inexpensively at home 
from discarded socks or stoekings 
or colored bits of silk. Cut in one 
size only. For material requtre- 
ments, see pattern envelope 

2250—Sailor Dress for School Gir!s.—Cut 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 takes 2% yards %-inch ma- 
terial. 

2205—Pretty Apron.—Cut in sizes small, 
medium and large. The medium size 
takes 2% yards 36-inch material. 


or coin (coin preferred). 








Price of each pattern, 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 25 cents, stamps 
The fall and -winter book of fashions. contains- over WO 
styles, embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Department 





1514—Costume Slip.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 
3%, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 


measure. Size 36 takes 2% yards 
36-inch material 


2215—Attractive Style—Cut in sizes HM, 
3%, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 3% takes 3% yards 40-iack 
material. 


2194—Beltless Coat Dress.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38,. 40, 42, 44, 46, and 
48 inches bust measure. Size 36 
takes 35% yards 40-inch material 


Price 








grape juice makers use aluminum tanks 
for storing their products 

One sometimes hears it said _ that 
aluminum is not a success for frying 
pans and that is true of those of light 
weight, but heavy, thick ones are most 
satisfactory It is possible to get an 
aluminum frying pan too hot, in which 
case food may stick or burn, but that 





HAT has been your experience 

with knitting machines? Have 
you found them sufficiently easy to 
operate after full trial, and offering 
reasonably profitable returns for the 
time spent in operating them? For 
the best answers of our readers to the 
above questions, we offer six cash 
prises, as follows: First prize, $5, 
with five other prises of $1 each for 
the five next best letters. Mail letters 
by December 4 to Mrs. W. N, Hutt, 


care Progressive Farmer. 











pushing the pan 
soon as_ hot 


is easily avoided by 
back on the 
enough, or reducing the heat If an 
iron frying pan becomes warped it 1s 
If the aluminum pan through 


stove as 


useless 
great overheating should warp, all one 
needs to do is to place it on a level, hard 
surface, place old books over the bump 
ind then with a flat-iron tap it out 


When buying always get a_ heavy, 
thick, grade which shows the maker's 
name. Many utensils are sold which 


Aluminum” 
Presumably 


ire marked “Pure 
or something of that sort 
they are pure but that is about all that 


them for they are made 


simply 


can be said for 
in such a way as to be very soft and 
porous, easily bent, and very hard to 
clean. Often 
dented with the 
hot are much more easily gotten out of 
shape. Often pans, though the 
same size, are less than half the hard- 
ness and consequent weight of the trade 
marked easily bent 
and which can be restored to its origi- 
nal shape should accident befall it. The 
heavy hard pan will give many times 
the service of the thin light one, and if 
it should be injured can be sent back 
to the maker and be put in good condi- 
tion for a very small amount 


when cold they can be 


finger tips and when 


these 


pan which is not 


ALICE M. BEAL 
% 3 
A Thrift Platform for Farm 
Homes 
(Concluded from page 4) 
“The poorest, most thriftless com- 


munity in the world,” he said, “is the one 
without good spiritual leadership and 
schools, it seems to me. The two mur- 
derers, Loeb and Leopold are examples 
of material education without spiritual 
insight. The German nation is another 
illustration of putting other gods before 
our Saviour and forgetting the Golden 
Rule. Money: spent for good ministers 
is thrift—money that yields big returns. 
Now let’s hear from Mrs. Scott.” 
* * * 


“I’m willing to look on the bright side 
and be thankful that women are stop- 
ping up the leaks in that ship of pros- 
perity by growing and canning food in- 
stead of buying it; in paying cash in- 
stead of seeking credit; in creating mar- 
kets rather than waiting for buyers to 
come to them; in studying worth in 
material rather than showiness of trim- 
ming; in coéperation instead of isola- 
tion; in keeping record and check. books, 
—oh, in 50 ways. It’s splendid how we 
are beginning to use our heads and our 
thrift,” and she rocked-tback-and forth 
in satisfaction 

x 
F YOU have made too much pie crust 
place the surplus in a cup and grease 
the top with tard and then set it in a 
cool place. In this way it will keep for 
several days, as putting the lard on top 
prevents a crust from forming.. 
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I—The Home Milk Supply 


fw—” HE last United States cen- 
sus brought out the most 
astonishing fact that from 


25 to 40 per cent of the 
farm families in the South 
were without a milk cow. 
In no state was there less than 25 per cent 
of “cowless” farm families and in some 
states 40 per cent or even more were 
without a home milk supply. Moreover, 
even those families that have only one 
cow are without a home supply of milk 
for one to two months when this cow 
is dry. 

This is the most serious defect in the 
health and food conditions of the South. 
No other single defect in farm life is 
responsible for such serious conse- 
quences to our people as this lack of an 
adequate milk supply. 

If it were given to me to do the one 
single service which would do most for 
the health and development of our farm 
folks I would without hesitation select 
an adequate supply of good, clean milk 
as that best service. This is one point at 
which science has in recent years done 
its: greatest service for the 
human race. When it proved 
by tests or experiments that 
milk was absolutely neces- 
sary for the proper develop- 
ment of young anmmals of 
all kinds and highly import- 
ant for mature man, science 
did a service for humanity 
the value of which cannot 
be overstated. 


Many have questioned the 
accuracy of the census fig- 
ures as to the per cent of 
“cowless farms” in the 
South, but had the term 
“farm families” been used 
instead of “farms,” its ac- 
curacy would not have been 
questioned. 


Of course, the Negro 
farm families without a 
home milk supply are more 
numerous than white, but 





months. She should also be allowed to 
go dry and month to 
weeks at least; therefore, one cow is not 
enough. One may give enough milk for 
a family during the period of her great- 
est milk production, but during the latter 
part of her milking period and when she 
is dry another cow must be provided to 
give the milk required. 

Unless an adequate supply can be pur- 
chased there is no need of any family 
stating that it cannot afford to keep one 
or even two cows. No family, especially 
when there are growing children, can af- 
ford not to keep a cow. It is more eco- 
nomical to keep a cow than not to. 


To own a cow, feed, and milk her 
costs some money and effort. In some 
cases it may cost less and is certainly less 
trouble to buy the milk supply, when that 
is possible, but the objection to this means 
of securing milk for the family is that 
enough is not always used and its pur- 
chase is generally impracticable for any 
except city families. 

It pays as well to keep a good cow for 
family use as when milk, cream, or but- 
ter is sold. The cow selected for family 


rest for a six 





when one investigates the 
problem he will be aston- 
ished at the number of 
white farm families that are 
without a milk supply for 
all or a part of the time. When the 
farm family is composed entirely of 
adults, the case is serious enough, but 
when there are growing children in the 
family that get little or no milk in their 
regular diet, it is little short of criminal 
negligence. 


its supply. 


A strong, healthy people is essential to 
the best rural life. A happy, moral peo- 
ple impossible without a vigorous, 
healthy people. Even the fact that the 
Negro families are the greatest sufferers 
from this lack of milk supply on South- 
ern farms does not lessen the import- 
ance of the problem. As laborers alone 
an ample milk supply is essential for the 
children if able-bodied, efficient workers 
are to .be developed. Moreover, the bet- 
ter the physical dev:lopment and health 
of the Negroes, for which milk is essen- 
tial, the better will be their morals. 
There is no more fruitful field for the 
rural betterment workers than this one 
of securing for every farm family a full 
milk supply. We now consume around 
one-half pint per day per person, where- 
as the consumption ought to be at least 
four times that amount or a quart a day. 
Here, also, is a fine field for the develop- 
ment of our dairy industry and the work- 
ers therein. 


Il1—The Family Cow 


[* ORDER to produce the most milk 
te dairy cow should come fresh about 
once a year, or at longest every 15 


is 


this is a goal that needs to be reached, 


THE FARM HOME MILK SUPPLY 


By TAIT BUTLER 








velop a condition that will cause live 
tubercle germs to .be present in her milk. 
Not all tuberctlar cows give off the 
germs of the disease in their milk, but 
some of them do, and no avoidable 
chances should be taken. 


III—Care or Handling of the Cow 


Ppa a good healthy cow, then the 
care and feed are important in de- 
termining results. She should be out in 
the sunshine as much as possible, but it 
is even more important that she be pro- 
tected from cold and dampness in stormy 
weather. But when in the stable she 
should have a dry, clean place. Clean 
milk cannot in practice be obtained from 
a dirty cow. Moreover, a cow cannot 
be comfortable except in clean, dry quar- 
ters, and only a comfortable cow will do 
her best as a milk producer. 

If the family cow is brushed every 
morning and made clean, she will keep in 
better health, will give more milk, and it 
will be cleaner. It will also make for 
cleaner milk if the long hair on the udder 
and around the flanks is kept clipped 
short. Nothing will pay better than to 


ct 





fore calving and the last week the small- 
er amount is preferable. When the calf 


is born it is good practice to wash off the 
udder and soiled parts of the cow before 
the calf is-allowed to nurse. Water that 


has been boiled and allowed to cool in 
which is stirred 1 part carbolic acid to 
50 parts of water is good for this; or ] 
part of any of the coal tar disinfectants 
or dips on the market to 50 parts of 
water may be used. 


If the cow is a very heavy milker, fat, 
and it is her third to seventh calf, it is 
best not to entirely empty the udder by 
milking, or allow the calf to empty any 
one teat. This sort of a cow sometimes 
suffers from milk fever (not caked ud- 
der), a form of paralysis which follows 
calving, and the best known prevention 
is to avoid completely emptying the ud- 
der for the first two days. 


If the cow is properly fed and just a 
little milk taken out of each teat, there 
will be no danger of causing udder trou- 
bles by allowing it to remain moderately 
full for two days. 

For the first few hours after calving, 
the cow will only require water, and this 
should not be cold, or ex- 
tremely cold, in cold weath- 
er. After five or six hours, 
a small bran mash — bran 
wet with hot water and al- 
lowed to cool enough to eat 
—mmay be given and the cow 
allowed some good hay, but 
this will be ample for the 
first 24 hours. After this 
the cow may be allowed to 
eat grass, legume hay, or 
other roughage in _ liberal 
quantities. As to grain or 
concentrates, it is best to 
start the third day with 
about two pounds and take 
about three or four weeks to 
get her on full feed, by 
gradually and slowly in- 
creasing the amount. After 
the first three or four weeks 
she should have 1 pound of 
grain or concentrates for 
every 3 or 4 pounds of milk 








BLUE FOX’S EMINENT CHROMO, SOUTH CAROLINA’S “DAIRY QUEEN” 


use should, therefore, be the best that can 
be had, but any sort of a cow, even if she 
does not give more than a gallon a day, is 
better than none. Here is one place where 
a poor cow is better than none. In com- 
mercial dairying one had better dispose 
of the poor cows, but when it comes to 
the family cow, any sort, even the poor- 
est, is better than none. The best one 
possible should be had, but some sort of 
a cow must be kept. 


In selecting the family cow, one of 
good size for the breed and healtiiy must 
be had. Particular care should be taken 
to see that the udder is large, well bal- 


anced, and sound in every way. No en- 
largements around the jaws or throat 
and no defect in the udder should be 
tolerated. 


\ cow in good condition and without 
any apparent defects in udder or else- 
where is likely to be a healthy cow, but 
there is one disease which must not be 
allowed to exist in the family cow. The 
disease cannot be detected by the most 
careful superficial examination. A cow 
may be in good condition and have what 
appears to be a perfectly sound udder 
and still have tuberculosis. Not many 
such cows have tuberculosis (consump- 
tion) in the South, but whenever it is 
possible to have the family cow tuber- 
culin tested it should by all means be 
done. If the cow has the disease, even 
though she may be in good condition and 
appear Lealthy, she may at any time de- 


a 


A_ good producing cow—or better still, more than one good producing cow—well cared for on each farm, 
Milk is essential to growth and health. No home should be without 


give the cow good care and keep her 
clean. 

There is one period when the cow re- 
quires some special attention and extra 
care. A little intelligent attention at this 
time will prevent many of the troubles 
to which the fresh cow is subject. 

The dry cow, if she is thin in flesh, 
should have liberal feeding and the feed 
should be such as to enable her to de- 
velop a strong, healthy calf; but this 
matter may be better dealt with when 
feeding the family cow is discussed. At 
this time we wish merely to discuss the 
care and feeding of the cow for the last 
two or three weeks before freshening 
and for the first two or three weeks 
after. 

For two or three weeks before the cow 
is due to freshen she should not be fed 
heavily on grains or concentrates. For 
roughage she should have green grass or 
silage and if neither of these is available 
then a few roots will be good. The dry 
roughage should be some good legume 
hay and she may have all of this she will 
consume. If the cow is on grass or has 
good lesume hay she will require little 
or no grain during this period. A very 
little wheat bran or equal parts of wheat 
bran and cornmeal may be given. The 
cornmeal should be added if the cow is 
getting only legume hay for roughage. 
From two to four pounds of grain or 
concentrates per day is sufficient for the 
average cow for the last three weeks be- 


produced, according to its 
richness. Many _ inquiries 
come to me regarding trou- 
bles of a digestive nature in 
cows with calves two to four 
weeks old. The cause is very often overt- 
feeding during the first three weeks after 
freshening. The heavy milking dairy 
cow needs heavy feeding, but she seems 
unable to handle large quantities of con- 
centrates the first month after calving. 


IV—Milking 
With a clean, healthy cow it is not 
difficult to get clean, wholesome milk. 
All that is required is clean milking and 
clean milk vessels. But these two condi- 
tions are of the utmost importance. Pef- 
haps in nine cases out of ten the develop- 
ment of bad flavors and unusual or ab- 
normal conditions in milk is due to de 
fects in milking and the handling of the 
milk after it leaves the cow. 

If the udder or flank of the cow is 
dirty it should. be washed and then rub- 
bed dry with a clean cloth before milking 
is started. Even if there is no unusual 
dirt on the cow,. it is advisable to wipe 
the udder and flank with a damp cloth 
before milking. A large part of the uml 
desirable bacteria that get into milk fall 
into the milk bucket from the cow or the 
dust that is in the air. The handling of 
the udder and contact with the cow ™ 
milking causes scurf, hairs, and other 
materials to fall into the milk bucket wi 
less care is taken to prevent it. To prevent 
this, the udder and flank is wiped with 
a damp cloth, or washed and wiped 
feeding of hay or any other procedure F 
(Concluded on page 23) Ee 
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||Clean up for 1925 


s OW’S the time to look over the farm machinery and get things 
fe. in shape for next season. A new washer here, a little oil there 
oa —or a dab of grease—will save time and money later on when 
a the rush comes. 

ud- 


a There’s a lot of satisfaction in keeping your machines in good 
— working order, in making them last another season. It’s easy if you 
ute go over them once in a while and use the right remedy in the right 
ving place. There’s a “Standard” Oil Product for every job on the farm 


this 
ex- 


Ss and a lot of them come in mighty handy for cleaning and pre- 


tne serving farm gear. 

d al- 

‘oa Better lay in a stock of these “Standard” products for your 
> F me winter clean-up. 

this 

d to 

ber ) | STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) 

t to 


per L_§ = . Flushing old oil and grease from a -~ Mi 2 WE, Some implements need special 
cs we E 5 crank and gear cases should be jf ain oils. Separators, for example, 
a : rT ge done with a light oil, not with | fe fo should only be lubricated with 
‘s cc Niece Teas Cote Ree eee 
new oil. ‘Standard’ ushin H 
\ fter Oil washes out the old ms — 7: they travel. It takes a fine oil to 
veeks “cutting” the new. Can be used ff do that job right. 
d of : several times over. — 
for . { = 7 + 
milk | = . 


et 
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> its : : The appearance of your home is 
saa *‘Standard” Mica Axle Grease is —_ - ple A atag a ——- 
ee a good all-’round help on the ac Ay seu — om 

re farm. Use it on all sorts of axles, iqui _— ar stig -encea od 
four Also to keep bright surfaces from + ce ge auto bodies, hardw 
_— rusting, plow shares, forinstance. agro “shana gan eas 
after act, 

dairy polish. 

eems 








Seruienens 
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There’s no excuse for squeaky locks 
“Standard” Penetrating Oil is a pen- dooce, windows. Bat Shen Arte ro 


etrating lubricant which loosens rusty easy to have a can of “Standard” 
springs and other tight-fitting parts. Household Lubricant on hand. In 
Loosens, lubricates and |:eeps things convenient containers with a long 
bright. spout. 


UOROSUOERGUCRURDRD ERD CURE HR OR Re Been en 


Dust and sweat must be thoroughly 
removed if you want to keep your 
harness in good shape. Wash 
thoroughly, then oil. ‘Standard” 
Eureka Harness Oil, applied accord- 
ing to instructions, will make your 
leather last almost indefinitely. 
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“STANDARD’ OIL PRODUCTS 


STANDARD FOR EVERY JOB ON EVERY FARM 
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SLENDERIZE 


Your Figure. 
with this 


ENSEMBLE 


















































































































~As order 
utifully tailored from iy) 
ngwear wool-weave Serge, iy) 
always rich looking and weara fy 
Lops. draped soft § ii 


ewest French 


e collar and sleeve trim ar 
ich mercerized multi-col- 
ore wiard. Coat caught 
waist line with two large 
or Buttons. Two 
neat aigsh ockets. Tailorin 
throughout is careful, an 
perfectly ‘inishe od. For dress, 
party, street or any wear, this 
plowint style is always ideal. 
it will bring envy from the 
it critica eyen-70e will 
mighty prou 

to Send Now— | 








ForLarge 
Sizes 





Oept. M 6/57 Chicago Guarantee 








RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 


l0e PER DOSE 





Vialsof10doses - - 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


Vials of 10and 50 doses - l38e PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, lsc PER DOSE 





PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 





b ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 














High Quality Hemstitched 


# linen-finished bleach- 
ded muslin. Extremely 
durable. All hemstitched ready to 
2 slip on. You could not buy the material 
alone at this price, 


‘uv f ta! lace 
4 witl cock oreer. ‘Sufl cient 
Profit sacrificed to make you A ET 
acquainted with our many 
remarkable bargains, 

SEND NO MONEY—Just 
Pay postman 61.64 andafew & 
cents postage. Satisfaction 2S 
guaranteed or money back. 


MERLE MFG. CO., 661 River St., Aurora, Ul, 


POF PSF FR 











Keep Your 
HANDS 
Attractive 


Thiscan be donebyus- 

















Balaby druggists, department stores, 5 and 10¢ 
general. stores, or by mail, postpaid. $s 

Send money order or stamps. 
Trint Bette FREE with Dootl:t if you give. 
name of your dealer. 


A. S.HINDS CO., Dent. 63, Portland, Me. 
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The Progressive Farmer 








MY TRANSFORMED KITCHEN | 








HEN our county agent first 

tried to interest the 

W women of our commun- 
ity in the Kitchen Im- 
provement Contest, I 

thought and said, “Why, 

there isn’t much that I can do. I al- 
ready have a nice, roomy, comfortable, 


and convenient kitchen 
to spend any money on 
But when I found time 


and can’t afford 
improvements.” 
to look around 


after spending the greater portion of 
the next day working in my nice con- 
venient kitchen I had to acknowledge 
that, “All dese years I done bin bline.” 

First I glanced upward and beheld 
a dirty, leaky stove-flue that had al- 
most ruined my pipe. All this time I 


wiping soot from the top of 
and not even “fussing” about 
I allowed my eyes to wander 
rest of the ceiling and down 
the walls. These had been painted but 
certainly needed a new coat. I looked 
at the floor, covered in the center with 
a ragged piece of linoleum that had 
done good service for 10 years. I real- 
ized that it was dangerous for “bare- 
foot boys” to walk across my kitchen 
fluor, for it had been made of inferior 
lumber and was splintery 


had been 
my range 
it. Then 
over the 


indeed 


I had often spoken of my kitchen as 
being the coolest, lightest room in the 
house and so it was when all the doors 
and windows could be opened, but now 
I thought of all those days when no 
light fell on my stove because the door 
had to be closed And I resolved to 


have 


Next the attracted my atten- 
tion. They had been screened but were 
sadly in need of repairs. There was no 
reason why I could not get light from 
my windows however, for there were 
no shades or curtains to prevent 


1 window cut right near the stove 


doors 


By this time I was beginning to think 


that I might be able to make a few 
improvements in my kitchen after all, 
but of course, I reflected, I had all the 
furniture needed. First, there was my 
highly prized kitchen cabinet. I could 
not be induced to part with that, for I 
had used it only 12 years, but I must 
confess it looked a little dilapidated. I 
could still use half the burners on my 
oil stove though you might not think 
so by just looking at it. My range was 


doing good service notwithstanding the 
holes in the pipes and the broken door 
of the fire box. My fireless cooker had 
been out of condition for nearly two 
years. My equipment for house clean- 
ing was scattered around, no special 
place provided. I had no kitchen stool. 


I had a kitchen closet to use for stor- 
age and it seemed after my eyes were 
opened to the fact, that what-I needed 
most in both equipment and supplies 
was always stored there. 

But the convenient arrangement of 
furniture and water supply was a real 
joke. I found that I had been getting 
water from the porch on one side of 
the kitchen, tripping lightly across the 
whole length of the room and placing 
it gently on a shelf on the other side. 
Then as my oil stove, cabinet, and work 
table were all on the other side, there 
was a good bit of exercise involved in 
getting together various -dishes requir- 
ing water. My flour was kept in the 
kitchen cabinet in the northwest corner 
of the room, lard and salt on a table in 
the southwest corner, milk was in the 
pantry, while the tray for mixing these 
ingredients rested in the kitchen closet, 
northeast corner. After my _ biscuits 
were properly mixed, I had only to go 
behind the stove, stoop to nails placed 
under the shelf, get the baking pans, 
march back to the cabinet, then to the 
stove, stoop over to get wood from a 
low box to replenish the fire, and soon, 
with no trouble (apparently) the bis- 
cuits were ready for the table 

She Transforms the Kitchen.—When 
I saw my kitchen as-others had prob- 
ably already seen it; | decided to begin 


at the top and work down. First I had 
a collar put around the stove flue to 
prevent leakage, then patched the stove 
pipe and enameled it and the lower part 
of the range 


My walls had been a dark green. 
These, were made lighter with two 
coats of soft grayish green paint. 
I had a window placed in the wall 
to the left of the stove, thus mak- 
ing very light the darkest corner of the 
kitchen, Underneath this window was 


placed the long shelf that had formerly 
been behind the stove. And under the 
shelf was placed a wood box on cas- 
tors. 

Behind the stove I put my made-over 
fireless cooker and above this racks for 
hanging towels, dish cloths, where 
the sunlight falls directly on them. 


etc., 


Thinking it economy to buy some- 
thing that would not rust or wear out, 
I purchased a white porcelain enameled, 
roll-rim sink and had it placed in front 
of the south window where there is 
plenty of light and where I can stand 
in one place and fill or empty the res- 
ervoir the stove. To left of sink 
was placed a large funnel, made of zinc 
enameled green. The spout of this fun- 


on 


nel (four inches in diameter) extends 
through a hole in the floor, directly 
over a can, placed inside a fly-proof 


box built under the edge of the kitchen. 
This box has cement floor and screened 
door, through which unpleasant odors 
are emitted. Thus was solved the prob- 
lem of garbage disposal 

the cabinet is a white 
made from a dry 
goods box which holds all large cook- 
ing utensils. The top of this cabinet 
is covered with linoleum and forms a 
nice table for my new dish drainer. To 
the right of this is my old kitchen cabi- 
net made steady and enameled white. 
This cabinet contains 15 white enameled 
coffee cans with green letterings for 
holding various groceries 

My oil stove made to look new with 
black enamel and fitted with new wicks 
is placed within easy reach of cabinet 
and work table. 

My old work table was pulled from 
its corner, made steady enough to stand 
alone, put on castors, enameled white 
and the top covered with linoleum. To 
convey food and dishes to and fro I 
had made of the best seasoned oak, a 
large serviceable tea wagon. This is 
enameled white and has a glass top 
over green. 

The kitchen closet was made into a 
supply rdom for food and equipment, 
with cleaning equipment put on hangers 
on the inside of. door. 

After rearranging the various articles 
of furniture, I found one corner of the 
kitchen to be entirely empty; so I con- 
verted it into a breakfast nook. A table 
at least 50-years old was brought into 
use, the legs made longer, and the whole 
enameled white. This, with old chairs 
also enameled white, made a very at- 
tractive corner. An old mirror with 
frame painted green was hung on the 
wall. 

For a floor covering I used linoleum 
in a white and green pattern, first hav- 
ing the old floor made perfectly smooth. 
Old white shades with worn parts cut 


To the right of 
enameled cabinet 


off and curtains done likewise were 
placed at the windows making them 
much more attractive 

The cost of improving the kitchen 


was as follows: 


Sink, $22; linoleum, $20; paints, var- 
nish, etc., $10: window, $7.50; tea 
wagon, $10; hired labor, $7; funnel, $2; 


gf! MEINE 








dish drainer, $1.50; stool and step- 
ladder, $1.50; castors, hooks, racks, 75 
cents; making a total of $82.85. -Money 
for these improvements was obtained 
from the sale of sausage and butter. [ 
feel that it was well earned and well 
spent. MES. 8B. R. T 


Georgia 
For Light Sanitary Kitchens 
THOUSANDS of comfortable 


sa 
[* 

homes the kitchen, where the house- 
wife must spend many hours each day, 


farm 


is the least attractive room in the en- 
tire house. This is due in part to the 
notion that the wooden partition wall 


of matched boards, varnished of 
painted, is the only sensible, practical 
wall for the kitchen. 

As a matter of fact, it is neither sen- 
sible nor practical. Such walls do not 
show dirt and consequently they are 
very seldom washed. Yet smoke, dust, 
fly-specks and the greasy vapors of 
cooking foods do accumulate, on them, 
making them unsanitary. As for their 


color, it is depressing and mentally un- 
healthful. 

Kitchen work is hard work, and no- 
body need deny it 3ut it can be made 
far more pleasant—yes, actually easier 
—if the housewife has*a light, bright, 
attractive place in which to do it. And 


the wall treatment is as important as 
the number of windows in making the 
kitchen light, bright, and attractive 
Even four or five windows would not 
greatly cheer some farmhouse kitchens 
we have seen, with dull brown walls of 
varnished boards darkened with the 
smoke and dirt of several years 

How many housewives know that 


there is washable wall paper within the 


reach of every purse? Ask your wall 
paper dealer to show you some of the 
glazed wall papers in beautiful tile de- 
signs, which are excellently suited to 
kitchens, pantries, storerooms,  bath- 
rooms and dark closets. These glazed 


wall papers transform even the darkest 
kitchen into a room of beauty and light 
Their glossy surface is washed easier 
than a painted surface and if care is 
taken not to let much water touch the 
paper, to get under the seams and 
loosen them, they may be washed sev- 
eral times a year for several years with- 
out losing their glaze 


&# 3 8 


Effective Method of Eradicat- 
ing Roaches 


VEN the cleanest housewife has some- 

times to contend with the reaches, due 
to the fact that they migrate from house 
to house. One of the simplest and most 
effective ways of ridding premises of 
these pests is that of dusting their run- 
ways with commercial sodium fluoride 
mixed in equal parts of flour’ Numer- 
ous tests by state and federal depart- 
ments have-proved that sodium fluoride, 
which can be bought at ‘the drug store, 


is by far the most effective material 
known for roaches 
The mixture of sodium fluoride and 


flour should be thoroughly dusted over 
the runways and floors where the roaches 
have been observed. A little of the pow- 
der sprinkled about the floor of the pan- 
try and cracks and crevices will. be most 
effective. All that is necessary to kill the 
roaches is for them to walk over this 
material so that some of the powder ad- 
heres to their feet. This causes an irrt 
tation which makes. the roach attempt [0 
clean the powder. off_its feet. Some of 
the powder thus enters the mouth and 
causes death. As a rule, premises ¢2m 
be ridden of roaches by this method m 
24 to 48 hours. Of course, tie poison 
must be kept from children and pet 
S: MARCOVITCH, 
Tennessee State Entomologist. 
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[TASTY FARM TABLE BITS| 


How to Use Green Tomatoes 


Freshened After Brining 


REEN tomatoes are often 
left on the vines at the end 
G of the season when ripen- 
ing is checked by the first 
ae) frost. Brining is a quick 
and easy method for pre- 
serving them for later use. The Bu- 
reau of Chemistry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture gives the 
following information on the best method 
for brining tomatoes: 

How to Brine Green Tomaioes.— 
Green tomatoes may be preserved for a 
few weeks in weak brine and then used 
without soaking. A weak brine is made 
by adding % pound salt to 9 pints 
water. A strong brine is desirable for 
preserving green tomatoes when it is 
necessary to keep them for any length 
of time. 

It has been found that these fruits 
respond very readily to the action of 
brine. A 40 per cent brine, made by 
dissolving 1 pound salt in 9 pints water 
is the most satisfactory strength to use 
for green tomatoes. As the brine must 
be maintained at the same strength 
throughout the entire process of  cur- 
ing and as juices which dilute the brine 
are drawn out of all products, it is 
necessary to add salt from time to time, 
A salinometer, which is a simple, inex- 
pensive piece of apparatus, is the best 
means of determining when the brine 
is of the required strength. Its use is 
recommended wherever possible, es- 
pecially if any quantity is being handled. 
Lacking a salinometer, a simple house- 
hold test for a 40 per cent brine is to 
drop a fresh egg in it. The egg should 
barely float, being almost submerged. 


A keg or stone jar is satisfactory for 
brining. Kegs must be well washed with 
hot water, and soaked overnight with 
fresh water to be sure they are water- 
tight. Round board covers coated with 
hot paraffine are used to keep the vege- 
tables submerged in the brine. Clean 
bricks are used as weights. Another 
larger round wood cover over the top 
of each keg is necessary to keep out 
dirt and dust. 


At frequent intervals-it is necessary 
to remove, with a large wooden spoon, 
the scum which forms on the surface. 
This contains wild yeast, molds, and 
various organisms. Covers and weights 
should be washed and the strength of 
the brine tested whenever the scum is 
being cared for. 


How to Use Brined Tomatoes.—To- 
matoes kept for a long time in strong 
brine require freshening. The follow- 
ing method has given the best results. 
To freshen green tomatoes that have 
been preserved in strong brine for 
6 months or more, cut them in half, 
add 4 times their volume of cold 
water, heat to the simmering point and 
hold at this temperature for 35 min- 
utes. Pour off this water, add the same 
quantity of fresh cold water, again 
bring them to the simmering point for 
5 minutes, and allow them to cool 
Slowly in this water. The tomatoes 
are then ready to use in making pie, 
mock mincemeat, pickle, and Bordeaux 
Sauce. These recipes have been tested 
by the Bureau of Home Economics of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Green Tomato Pickle 


One peck green tomatoes, 3 good sized 
Mions, % pint salt, 3 quarts vinegar, 1 pound 
Sugar, 2 tablespoons curry powder, 2 table- 
Spoons turmeric, 1 tablespoon ground cinna- 
Mon, 1 tablespoon ground allspice, 1 table- 


Poon mustard. 


og the tomatoes and onions and sprinkle 
the the salt and let stand over night. In 

morning drain off liquid and put toma- 
toes and onions in a Preserving kettle with 


1 quart of the vinegar and 1 quart water. 

t the mixture boil for 5 minutes and then 
= _To the drained tomatoes and onions 
ee Spices, sugar, and 2 quarts vinegar; then 


“= 


for 15 minutes, counting from the time 
sey begin to bubble. Put in sterilized jars 


fe 


Ce eage Fae. 











Bordeaux Sauce 


Four quarts sliced green tomatoes, 4 quarts 
sliced cabbage, 4 medium sized onions, 2 
red sweet peppers, 1% quarts vinegar or | 
quart vinegar and 1 pint water if vinegar is 
very strong, 1 teaspoon allspice, 2 teaspoons 
celery seed, 2 teaspoons mustard seed, 2 
cups brown sugar, salt to taste, depending 
on salt in tomatoes. 


Chop all vegetables together after meas- 
uring. Add spices, sugar, and vinegar, boil 
Ze. minutes, or until there is just enough 
liquid to moisten well. Seal in sterilized 


2° = 2 


When Hams Come From the 
Smokehouse 


OILED Ham.—To be 
at its best ham re- 
quires long and slow 
cooking, but before 
cooking comes soak- 
ing and washing. Put 
~the ham in a kettle, 
cover with cold water and let soak 4 
hours. Wash thoroughly, scrape, trim 
off the hard skin, put in a_ kettle, 
cover with cold water, heat very grad- 
ually to the boiling point, and let sim- 
mer (which means very slow  boil- 
ing) until the meat is tender when 
tried with a fork. A ham weighing 8 
pounds requires about 4 hours boiling. 
Remove the kettle from the range and 
let stand 1 hour that the ham may 
partly cool, then take from the water 
and remove outside skin. Sprinkle the 
ham with brown sugar and fine cracker 
crumbs, then put dashes of paprika over 
the ham every 1% inches and insert a 
whole clove in the center of each dash. 





Bake 1 hour in a slow oven. Serve 
cold, very thinly sliced. 
Fried Ham—Fried ham will be as 


tender as chicken if cooked in this way: 
Wipe a slice of ham with a cloth wrung 
out of cold water and cut off half the 
outside layer of fat. Put in a frying 
pan, cover with tepid water and let 
stand on the back of the range 30 min- 
utes, not allowing the water to reach a 
higher temperature than at first. Drain 
the ham and dry. Heat the frying pan, 
put in the ham, and brown quickly on 
one side, then turn and brown on the 
other, the time required being about 3 
minutes, Remove to a heated platter 
and serve at once. 


Scalloped Ham.—Chop fine 2 hard 
boiled eggs. Chop fine % cup cold lean 
boiled ham. Roll common crackers to 
make % cup and add 3 tablespoons but- 
ter, stirring lightly with a fork that the 
crumbs may be evenly coated and light 
rather than compact. Have % cup 
white sauce. Sprinkle the bottom of a 
buttered baking dish with crumbs, cover 
with one half the eggs, eggs with one 
half the sauce, and sauce with one half 
the ham; repeat, then cover with re- 
maining crumbs. Bake until crumbs are 
brown. 


For the white sauce, put 3 table- 
spoons butter in a saucepan, stir until 
melted and bubbling, then add 3 table- 
spoons flour and stir until well blended. 
Pour on gradually, while stirring con- 
stantly, 1% cups milk. Bring to boil- 
ing point and season with salt. 


Ham Timbales—These offer another 
delicious way of using remnants of 
cold boiled ham. Melt 2 tablespoons 
butter in a saucepan and add % cup 
stale light bread crumbs. Add grad- 
ually 3% cup milk and cook 5 minutes, 
stirring constantly; then add 1 cup 
chopped cold boiled ham, % tablespoon 
finely chopped parsley and 2 eggs 
slightly beaten. Season to taste with 
salt and a few grains of pepper. Turn 
into buttered individual custard cups, 
having the molds % full. Set the molds 
in a pan of hot water and bake in a 
moderate oven until firm, the time re- 
quired being about 20 minutes. Remove 
from the molds to a heated serving dish 
and pour around white sauce. Serve at 
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A Blue Gas Flame 
-right under your kettle! 


All the speed, cleanliness and comfort of gas flame 
cooking. Just what you want in an oil stove. And 
exactly what the wonderful Nesco Oil Cook Stove 
brings to the millions of gasless homes in Amertica. 


Light the Nesco Oil Cook Stove as you would a gas 
stove—no priming necessary. The Rockweave Burner 
—a scientific marvel found only on the Nesco—sends 
its clear blue gas flame direct to your skillet, kettle 
or oven. With amazing speed it fries, bakes, boils, 
broils, or toasts clean. Simmers if you wish. A mar- 
vel of economy, too—burning twenty-five hours on 
a single gallon of kerosene. No smoke, no smell! 


The Rockweave Wick is non-burnable and needs no 
trimming. Simply clean it occasionally and it lasts 
a long, long time. The Nesco Oil Cook Stove is 
sturdy and graceful. Brings beauty to your kitchen. 


If your dealer does not carry the Nesco, accept no 
substitute, but write us and we will tell you how to 
get the stove “With the Blue Gas Contact Flame.” 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee Chicago Granite City, IIL St. Louis New Orleans New York 
Philadelphia Baltimore 





OIL COOK STOVE 


with the blue gas contact flame 
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eEwEST STYLE 





Like an exquisite 
@ian creation, this extra- 
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ILearned to Play the 











MINUTES 


as “Tl played the first song in 4% hour, ’’R H., Extension, 

In less than half an hour I could play,”’ J.E.S., Moosomin, 

hese are samples of thousands of letters I receive, 
Isay I can positively Guarantee to teac hyou to play the 
piano or organ just asl have taught over 350,000 me n, 
Women and children. Intess than an hour’s time you 
will play your first piece and will have at your 
Command one hundred selections of standard music, 


Popular songs; dances; 
fadio music; old songs; stir- 
ting marches, all these you 
Can play without drudgery 


or knowing anything about notes. I am so sure and 
Certain of your success and satisfaction that I will 
send this wonderful Easy Method to you on Free 
ae no C, D., no deposit. If you do not learn 
to play in five ‘dare send the music back. If you 
Oecide to keep it as have hundreds of thousands, send 
Only 6 4c for each selection, taking all the time needed 
pay. Tell me without fail how many white keys 

On piano or organ. Write me Soday. 
Ke trial offer. DAVID BAGL 
ethod Music, 1191A Clarkson Bldg 








This is a_lime 
EY, Director, Easy 
Chicago, ILL 














Too good to be true? Yet 
we mean it! Great big 
18-Vard Bundie for only 
$1.98 during this sale! 
Hurry! Hurry! You 
may be too late! This 
offer might be with- 
drawn any time. 
Contains such materials 
as Ginghams, Perca’ | 
Chambrays, Ho | 
Voiles, Scrims, 
and Organdies—no 
than 2 yards. Selection must be eft t to us. 


Send No Money Pay on soon weseel eaty only } seme a and 
We prepay postage if punecndench with ——~ 
INTERNATIONA ™ MAIL ORDER co. 























THIS LOG AND TREE SAW $2 1 95 


Fitted with Atkins Special Steel Gucranteed Saw 


* GARRIED 


dn tg In 10 Hours by one man. 





It’s King of the 
woods. Catalog Y 63 Free, Established 1890. 
Folding Sawing Machine Co., 2633 S, State St., Chicago, Il. 





as 


As low as 


$107 





H.&Z.WoodSaws 


Lowest a rized, most practical saw 
ever m: farmers. Saws fire 


lumber, 6 
Sabla cam be alineked. Fulimoney- 
post. Gucrentes. Write 
FREE CATALOG of al! saws, 
feed mills, & 
ete.—direct to you at 
factory prices. 


be properly trained, 
|}and morally. The 


| kitchen 


SAVING THE BETTER HALF 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


T HAS long been 
| agreed by the 

most intelligent 
men that the better 
part of the human 
family is the female. 
Morals, religion, and 
education would 
long ago have gone 
to the “bow-wows” 
but for the woman. 
pes Men may pat them- 
selves on the back and believe that they 
alone have advanced morals, religion, and 
education, but scratch beneath the sur- 
face and you will find the woman. Her 
morals and her sacrifice have held up 
the hands of the male in every battle he 
has made for religion, morals, or educa- 
tion. Now it is high time for the male 
part of the population to help save the 
better half. 


How Is It to Be Done?—Lighten the 
burden of the women, especially the farm 
women, by giving them every consider- 
ation and every help and every conven- 
ience in their business—for it is a busi- 
ness, the biggest business on earth today. 
Establishing a home and rearing children 
that will not be a burden on the state 
but a help to the state, an asset, rather 
than a liability, is no mean job, and the 
largest part of the job falls on the wo- 
man, Every child has the right to be 





| well born, the right to suitable food and 


clothing, the right to light and air, the 
right to work and play, and the right to 
physically, mentally, 
biggest part of this 
work rearing and training the child 
falls on the mother, and if this work is 
must have all 
given her so 


to be properly done she 
the assistance that can be 
that the labor of housekeeping will be 
lightened as much as possible. In order 
that children may be born with no handi- 
cap, the mother must be kept in the best 
physical condition possible,—not allowed 
to become worn-out in mind and body. 
A child born of a weak, sickly mother 
early becomes a burden on the 
and later on the State. 

Labor Saving Devices. —E 
tion should be paid to labor saving de- 
vices for the kitchen and house in gen- 
eral. It has been estimated that the dis- 
tance covered in getting one light meal 
is 127 If there are stairs to climb, 
this will average in a week 3,000 feet of 


climbing 


usually 
family 


special atten- 


vards 


All lost motion for the housewife must 
be cut out. The kitchen should be well 


| ventilated, but small so that every step 


counts. Over the stove should be a tin 
hood carry off smoke, all odor of 
cooking and hot air A hot, smoky 


is very fatiguing and bad on the 
kitchen should be equipped 
running water. The 
in a town has a sink 


eyes. Every 
with a sink and 
very poorest house 


and running water. The cost would not 
be any greater in the country than in 
town. It is too much to expect of any 
woman to run in and out of a hot kitchen 
to bring water and carry slops. 

All cupboards in the kitchen should be 
of such height that the housewife would 
not have to stoop very much. The dust- 
pan should have a long handle so that 
she would not have to stoop in handling 
it. Every time the housewife stoops and 
raises herself she lifts half her weight. 
If she weighs 140 pounds, every time she 
stoops and raises up she lifts 70 pounds. 

Here is a splendid plan that I noticed 
at a house sometime ago—a little wooden 
track with a little wooden homemade car 
that ran from the woodpile to the kitchen 
window. The wood was put on a shelf 
convenient to the housewife. Ashes, and 
refuse were carried out on this car by 
the men folks of the family. 

Wheel Tray.—This is one of the great- 
est conveniences a housewife can have, 
saving thousands of steps in carrying 
food to the dining room and dishes out 
to the kitchen. It has been estimated 
that the total weight in serving three 
meals a day amounts to 440 pounds, a 
weekly total of a ton and a half. If the 
husband or boys are handy with tools 
they can make a wheel tray by using the 
wheels from a discarded baby carriage. 

Care of the Feet.—The housewife 
should wear comfortable low-heeled shoes 
when about her work. A good fitting 
pair of shoes will greatly lighten labor. 
There is no doubt that many a divorce 
proceeding started with a pair of tired 
aching feet. 

Care of the Hands.—A great 
housewives have lots of trouble with sore 
and chapped hands. This often comes 
from using a cheap soap, one that con- 
tains too much caustic potash. Use a 
good white soap, and be sure that the 
hands are thoroughly dried before going 
out into the air. It is also a good plan 
to have a pair or two of canvas gloves 
to use when doing rough work. Have a 
jar of cold cream in the Kitchen to use 
when the work has been finished up. 


many 


a few suggestions to lighten 
never-ending toil of the 
help her to keep 


These are 
the grinding, 
housewife and will 
physically fit. 

There are hundreds of other labor 
saving devices for the housewife, and it 
is to be hoped that the men folks will be 
as interested in them as they are in labor 
saving farm implements. 

ww Be 

HOUGH Spain has no law giving suf- 
a woman has been 
She is 


frage to women, 
made mayor of Cuatre Tondeta 
Maria Perex y Moya, a former school 
teacher who has the distinction of being 
the first of her sex to become mayor in 
that old country. 








those don’t 

satisfy a wife; place to work, and 
eat, and sleep, floors and fixtures plain 
and cheap, big square house with lone- 
some walls, homely, empty, vacant halls, 
starry windows, chill and cold, paper 
soiled and growing old, furniture not up 
to much, with no warm, inviting touch, 
—no indeed, no wife on earth, if she has 
a cent of worth, can endure, spring, sum- 
mer, fall, empty plainness, not at all! 
Tell you what [I often do, and you'd 
better try it too: Oftentimes to wife I 
say, “Wife, I sold a ton of hay that I 


ARE necessities of life, 





{ Nice Things for the House—y. cat” rum 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


~ 


didn’t plan to sell, but it yielded over 
well, so let’s go to town and try just 
to see what we can buy, something nifty 
for the hall, or a picture for the wall!” 
Sometimes I chirp up and shout, “Wife, 
I hauled that barley out, and have twenty 
dollars more than I'd figured on before. 
Let’s go in and hunt and tramp till 
we find a parlor lamp, or a mirror, or 
a chair, or a runner for the stair! This 
is surplus cash, you see, coming unbe- 
knownst to me, so let’s buy some forks 
and knives such as princes give their 
wives!” That’s the plan I’ve had for 
years, and a good one, it appears, for 
our home has many things good enough 
for minor kings, and we’ve bought them 
now and then, one today, and one again, 
bought them with such surplus dimes 
as come in at random times. We've not 
“just a place to stay,” we've a cozy 
home today, and I have a happy wite, 
filled with pep, enjoying life! 
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The Peer of all ranges in 
baking perfection, kitchen 
comfort, grace of design, and 
economy of space and fuel. 


Ask your dealer or write us for catalog 
and name of dealer near al 








ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 
Nashville :-: 














Ship Direct 


Send every pelt you have at once; 
Furs in great demand now at the 
Mammo Fur Sales conducted by 


Taylor 


Prices wee ates tee Here 


World’s leading buyers want enormous quantities 
now, assuring top of the market prices for al! furs 
Taylor sells, Taylor shippers always receive the 
full benefit of this exceedingly keen competition. 
Send for Price List, Shipping Tags 
all FREE to trappers— WRITE 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
285 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 














cappeFOR BIGGER 
ou vce PAY : 
n 
Ova A DOZEN 
URE FUR GETTERS 
No. 1 KOMPAKT TRAP. 4a 


Complete with Chains, Guaranteed. hy; 
CATCHES Mink, Muskrat, Skunk, & 


Opossum etc. Herskovits forced trap ’ 
M prices to rock bottom. Stocks limited . oe 





and going fast, Order a Dozen NOW. 
Mailing Weight 7 Ibs. Add postage. 
DON'T SHIP FURS 
Uniil you a get F | ’G teed Price List. 
! Hersh liberal grading insures 
you most money for Furs. Send trial shipment. If 
requested we will hold separate for your approval. 


BEFORE BUYING TRAPS OR SUPPLIES 
¢ as F REE 








BT HERSKOVITS NEW TREASU 
BOOKS AND FUR —hoarast apes. 


of Fur, Business ADDRESS DEPT. 224 


HERSKOVITS 22/5252 
NEW YORK 


“WORLDS LARGEST FUR MARKET 











RUCKERS SELECT #1 COTTON 








This cotton is being grown from 
Virginia to New Mexico, and has 
proved so much superior to other 
varieties that we have not heen able 
to supply the demand for seed for the 
past two years. These seed are ready 
for shipment and NO is the best 
time to secure your supply for next 
year’s planting. 

ORDER DIRECT FROM ORIG- 
INATORS AND ee ERS 


Précgs CO. G—-to tate fom 0 & 00 3:3 
per bushel. In lots from 10 to 100 aw 2.78 
per bushel. 100 bu. and over, $2.65 per bushel. 
Cash with order. Address 


RUCKER COTTONSEED CO., 


ALPHARETTA, GA. 
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Duvetyn oan 
sieeet Trimme 
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ERO 31398 


Me NE 

(TN) SE 
Most amazing offer ever 
made? Think of getting a 
big, finely made Serge Coat 
for $3.98 and an extra Skirt 
and Waist absolutely free’ 
We make this stupendous 


order now. They will 

* go fast. Only limited 

stock and only one 

toacustomer. First 
come first served! 

THE COAT— Fashioned 

Ls w woo! 


we 
xt Sitke Braid. Cut 
gen double- 
t with, side 
" Convertible t 


ened 





SKIRT AND WaIst — 
Skirt cut —_ with shirred to; 
wear 


fa 
ion and try-on yousare not ‘eiishted 
return re. get your =o bi We 
guarantee to please you fuily. 
irt 24 


eee 
© Tan. 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER co. 
Dept. X6657 Chicago 





CELEBRATE “XMAS” 
THE BRAZEL WAY” 


this Assortment Saf, d Sa 
of FIREWORKS UMly $2 within theLaw 


BOYS! this outfit is 
repared especially to en- 
able you to celebrate a real 
Xmas. This wonderful 
assortment (worth $3.00 at any 
retail store) meets al! require- 
ments of law gov orning sale of 
fireworks. Consists of 2 large 44-ft. 
paper balloons, 5 packs fire-crack- 
ers, 2 colored fire torches, 6 Roman candles, 12—3 in. 
Salutes, 1 daygo early riser bomb, 50 U. 8. re- 
Dorts, 1 colored star mine, 18 pieces night fireworks, 
40 sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 12 sun of a gun, 12 
Gtasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes in crass, 12 
eazy cracker sticks, and punk. All complete in a 
Reat wood box. A day’s fun for the whole family. 
You can’t beat it for variety, quantity, quality, and 
Brice. Order now—don't wait. Fireworks cannot be 
mailed. Name your express office. Wo ship same day. 
Our booklet of celebration goods free, Send for it 
» None ship; ©. ©. @. 

. BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO, 

1902 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











DECANS 
and PLUMS 


into Southern farming 
conditions better than Pecans and 
Plums. Grown among the common 
farm crops they can be brought into 
bearing at very little expense. The 
demand for Pecans is unlimited, and 
few communities have enough Plums 
for culinary purposes. Grow them for 
extra cash money. 


SOUTHERN 
PLANTING FACTS 
our booklet gives worthwhile informa- 


tion about these and other desirable 
cash crops. Send for a free copy. 


Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co. 


GLEN ST. MARY, FLORIDA 


We have no agents, nor connection with 
any other nursery 22-25 


No fruits fit 














PERSONAL STATIONERY 


20 
100 ENVELOPES 91.00 


PRINTED WITH YOUR mAmS nae aceeees | 
white bond paper, with envelopes to 

fame and address printed in beautiful, rich” ‘blue ‘on 

for ty Daper and envelopes, and sent to you postpaid 

: yy ASA Rien of Mississippi river and outside 

neonyenient to send the money, 

Stew ship C. 0. D.. Money returned if you are not 

— a. Order today. Write name and 


; MAKE BIG ee ‘Ges ctor 


Be Write, us today, fi 





Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 





Responsibility 

WANT to speak about the 
smallest class in every com- 
munity. It is the favored 

r, few who accept their full 

aa) responsibility in respect to 

their various duties and do 

them. 

“We all want to run from our duties. 
It is easier to shrug one’s shoulders than 

to bare them. 

Physical laziness is back of most of 
our failures to roll up our sleeves for 
our community. 

We are all born into the world with 
great debts upon our little souls. Most 
of these debts we can never repay. 

We owe the good God for our life, and 
our parents for the home they gave us. 
We owe the community a good environ- 
ment in which we grew up. We are in 
debt to the schools and ohurches for 
knowledge and guidance. If you and I 
live for 1,000 years we cannot pay up. 

Our responsibility goes out to those 
who live in our neighborhood. I confess 
that this thought does as much to make 
me try to keep straight as almost any 
other. 

We responsible for the ignorance 
of the world. Not all of it, but that part 
which we can help. Yet, the average 
American has to be coddled and almost 
shamed into paying taxes for education. 

We are all responsible for the ill feel- 
ing. that now and then flares out in our 
communities— troubles and hatreds over 
race, religion, and politics. 

If all face our duty as en- 
lightened and intelligent Christian citi 
zens, we can do a great deal more than 
is now being done in promoting good will. 


We are 


are 


we will 


all responsible for the occa- 
sional,, low-browed, sex film that 
shown in our towns. Most of the movie 
showings entertaining and good, but 
there are and then things slipped 
over on us that ought to make married 
people blush. A young woman said, 
“Mother, | could still blush, but I never 
think of it Someone ought to shoulder 
the responsibility of the unpleasant and 
thankless task of trying to improve the 
showings in 


is 


are 


now 


moral quality of the movie 
each town 

We are all 
in many rural 
and divided force. Our fathers sacri- 
ficed for every good thing which we 
enjoy. We will have to struggle in the 
same spirit if we retain these blessings. 

Thank Hea, 
few choice 


responsible if the church 


communities 


are everywhere a 
try to shoulder the 
responsibility happiness, decency, 
and purity of their communities. 
May their number increase! 

To ‘me the charming wonder of our 
Lord was that He became personally re- 
sponsible for the sickness, the ignorance, 
the sin, and misery of the world, and was 
willing to die for a better order and life 
among men 

It is true that we need better agricul- 
ture, and better schools, and a whole lot 
of other good things, but most of these 
better things will come when we all try 
to accept and carry our responsibility to 
ourselves, our God, and each other. 
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Favorite Bible Verses 

(Selected by Progressive Farmer Readers) 

UT ye shall receive power after that 

the Holy Ghost is come upon you; 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me, both 
in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth —Acts 1:8. 

In my distress I called upon the Lord, 
and cried unto my God; he heard my 
voice: out of his temple, and my cry 
came before him, even into his ears.— 
Psalms 18-6. x 5-5 ‘ 
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en, there 
wih 
for the 
life in 


souls 


is a waning | 








Colgate’s Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap—25c 


Colgate’s Talc—25c 


” 


Colgate’s ‘Handy Grip 
Shaving Stick—35c 


Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 
Cream—35c 


Farm Folks know 
the Name “Colgate” 
on Toilet Articles 
corresponds to 
“Sterling” on Silver 








Save the Surface 
of Your Teeth 


It pays to save the enamel of 
your teeth just as it pays to 
save the surface of farm build- 
ings and machinery. Tooth 
enamel protects the surface 
of the tooth. It is the. one 
substance that nature can’t 
replace. 


Dentists recommend a denti- 
frice which “washes” the teeth. 
They tell you to avoid using 
one which contains harsh grit. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream “saves the surface” of 
your teeth. It removes causes 
of tooth decay. It is a safe, 
common sense dentifrice, 
More dentists recommend 
Colgate’s than any other 
dentifrice. 


Large tube, 25c—at your favorite store 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 











Truth in advertising 
implies honesty in 


manufacture. 


TEETH mm RIGHT. 
WAY: 








for yourself a: 


HERCULES 


meri POWER STUMP | a Oh Ss 
Sorse power menchonsea Baty, 
reliable, efficient, 


BOOK ~ 
[FREE 22% 





‘Our Advertisements 
Guaranteéd Reliable 


~ GUARANTEE Pro- 
gressive Farmer adver- 
tisements RELIABLE. If 
in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscrib- 
er says: ‘I saw your adver- 
tisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,’’ and will report 
any unsatisfactory transac- 
tion to us within thirty 
days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price ot 

article purchased ot 
exceed an aggregate of 
$1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser), if euch loss result 
from any fraudulent mis- 
representation in our ad- 

vertising colurgns. We can 
not try to adjust trifling 
disputes. between reliable 

Le -—y Oye ae 

> cage ged on does is yuarantee cover 
p+ inn Mo of real because buyers should 
personally investigate nde before purchasing. 
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WORLD mas 
Dept. '25156 


$ Brings you a Genuine 
3 UNDERWOOD 


“ORDER. co. 
‘an Buren St., Chicago 








10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Focervo tit Pistl vod 
, at rebuilt by the Pnky i Wi r 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Direct to. yor from the 


tory of ite kind in the world by our money saving me 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS $e.2mnii Sct 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful mackine. 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS Wendie tw 


item of a 
typowritere. 






5 
Year 
Guarantee 
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PRICES 
$3.42 month! ' 
payee KIR RSTIN Stump 

ie > an cutin wr idea 


spare time. Grow 


bigger wees. 








NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% | AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, 


amaz- 


tested by the VU. S. 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 
The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency withoes experinnss. 7 


aS 








even | 
better than gas or electricity, has been | 
Government and 35 | 
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‘MAKING CUTTINGS THAT LI VE 


i — 


By C. L. NEWMAN 








Geren) LL of us enjoy having pret- 
ty trees, shrubs, and vines 

A in our yards and gardens, 

a and when we see one of 

these beautiful gifts of na- 

ture in the yard of some- 

one else, we say, “How beautiful! I do 
wish I had one in my yard!” Yet but 
few of us seem to realize that we can 
have them in our own yards and have 


them just as pleasant to look at as those 
see elsewhere. We can have them 
and we can grow them ourselves. 


we 


So many of our ornamental shrubs can 
so easily be propagated by cuttings that 
it is really surprising that all the home 
yards in the country are not crowded 
with shrubs and bushes of the kinds that 
we like to have growing about our homes. 
A great many of these pretty plants we 
admire so much in our neighbors’ yards 
will grow for us if we will take small 
branches or twigs from the kinds we 
want to grow and root them—just put 
them in the ground right—and in due 
season we will have plants of our own. 

When done at the right time and in 
the right way, it is such a simple job to 
grow plants from cuttings and is such 
pleasant work—pleasant because we are 
growing them not only for our own 
future enjoyment but for the pleasure 
of others, too. 

Right now we can take cuttings from 
crape myrtles, for instance, and by next 
summer have our own home-propagated 
crape myrtle trees to set out next fall in 
while by rooting some 
extra ones, what fine Christmas presents 
we will have to give to our friends! The 
fall is not the only time that we can make 
these cuttings of hardwood trees and 
shrubs, but for most of them it is the 
best time. If for any reason we cannot 
put out these cuttings now, we should do 
so at the first opportunity between now 
and the latter part of February, or a 
short while before the buds begin to swell 
for next year’s growth. 

I shall now describe two methods of 
making cuttings of crape myrtles and 
plants now. 


Plan No. | for Making Cuttings 


RAPE myrtle cuttings are made 8 to 

10 inches long. For convenience in 
handling, all of one lot should be of the 
same length. These cuttings are made 
from twigs that grew this year and are 
cut with a sharp knife or shears in order 
that the cut surface may heal and callus 
quickly. Tie these in bundles of about a 
dozen or two and bury them in a trench 
upside down, covering over the cuttings 
with three or four inches of earth. Then, 
next March, just about the time the buds 
of trees and shrubs begin to swell, take 
the cuttings up and set them full length 
in deep, well prepared soil. The last bud 
on the upper end of the cutting should be 
just in the surface of the ground. Pack 
the soil firmly about the bottom end of 


our own grounds, 





Then. finish 
earth. For 
in culti- 


the cutting and half way up. 
the planting with fine 
well shaped plants and for ease 
vating them while in the nursery row, it 
is better to set them 8 to 12 inches apart. 


The garden is 


loose 


a good place to root 
cuttings, if the is or sandy 
loam, for there we are more apt to be 
reminded of them and to keep them well 
cultivated. Cultivation should be con- 
tinued through the summer. One year 
from now—that is, by November or De- 
cember, 1925—these cuttings will be well 
rooted plants ready to be set where we 
want them to grow and to divide with 
our neighbors, friends, and relatives. 

So much for plan No. 1 for making 
cuttings and transplanting a second time, 
after they have grown larger, to some 
other places. 


Plan No. 2 for Making Cuttings 


soil sandy 


WE should want to plant our cut- 
tings all at once, right in the place 
where we want them to stay permanently, 
then all we have to-do is to spade or dig 
up a circular area about three feet across 
at each place where we wish to put a 
plant, and then make cuttings 10 or 12 
inches long. Cut the big end of each 
cutting with a sloping, slanting cut one 
to three inches long. Then set the cut- 
ting to its full length, placing it in the 
ground at a slant or angle of about 45 
degrees. Then pack the earth tight about 
its lower half. If the ground is dry, 
water freely. 

Setting 
tical — prevents 


ver- 
by 


cuttings at an angle—not 
their being lifted 
Mulch about the cuttings with 
When weeds begin to 
chop the mulch into 


freezes, 
manure or straw. 
grow next spring, 


the soil and cultivate clean and often 
through the summer. 
The space about these single plants 


may be planted to verbena, sweet William, 
or other low-growing flowering annuals. 
In case of dry weather, water. 

If we want a straight-stemmed crape 
myrtle free, then prune the cutting next 
summer to one strong shoot and remove 
the lower branches that may form on. it. 
If we want a dense, bushy plant, then 
pinch out the buds of all shoots when 
they have reached a length of 6 to 10 
inches. For a very dense bush, the 
branches may be pinched back at inter- 
vals as they reach lengths of 6 to 10 
inches. 


List of Plants We May Grow From 
Cuttings 
_* crape myrtle is not the only shrub 
we can grow from cuttings. Roses 
grow readily from cuttings and may be 
prepared and planted in the same way, 
though rose cuttings need not be made 
quite so long. 
And crape myrtle and the rose are by 
no means all the plants we can grow 
from cuttings. There are many others, 
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abutilon, althea, box, deut 
zia, euonymus, forsythia, hydrangea, 
lilac, mock orange, oleander, pearl bush, 
privet, pyracanthea, snowberry, spirea, 
syringa, weigelia, and a long list of other 
trees, shrubs, and vines can be grown 
from cuttings. made preferably in No- 
vember and December, but before next 
spring, and in just the same manner here” 
suggested for making crape myrtle cut- 
tings. 


such as abelia, 
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Two Letters That Tell a Tale 


AR Mrs. Hutt:—The other day | 

saw a white woman climbing up a 
hill with about 25 pounds of water in 
each hand. She had been to the spring 
some distance from the house and need- 
ed more than half a ton of water for 
washing, cooking, etc., that day. Because 
I told Mr. P. T. Dominion about it he 
wrote you these few lines. 

Sincerely, C. L. NEWMAN. 


Dear Mrs. Hutt: — My great-grand- 
mother had to tote water from down 
yonder in the hog lot. One wash day 
she slipped up and fell down. She 
sprained her ankle and never got over it. 

Grandmother had to draw water from 
a 52-foot well. She drew enough water 
to make a fishpond and when she died 
she had never had her hand on a pump 
handle. 

Mother saved up money from eggs, 
chickens, and butter, and bought a pump. 
That’s the main reason she’s living now 
and past 90—she didn’t have to work 


herself to death toting a few tons of 
water every month. 
My wife has water in the kitchen, 


bathroom, and wash house. It’s down at 
the barn, too, in the hog lot, in the dairy, 
front yard, back yard, and garden, ready 
to come, and not be fetched, whenever 
it is wanted. It is the freest thing on 
the place, except air, and the easiest to 
get. 

Great-grandmother and Grandmother 
used a light’ood torch and home dip can- 
dies. Mother used a stinking kerosene 
lamp. Wife and daughter have electric 
lights all over the house. They heat wa- 
ter and cook with electricity. 

You can’t tell me water and lights in 
the home cost more than they used to. 
Even if they do cost more money, they 
pay more in life and living. Any one 
who says the world ain’t better off than 
it was 25, 50, or 75 years ago, is so all- 
fired lazy that they wouldn’t come to the 
mill to have it ground if the corn was 
given to them—they’s that lazy, or they’s 
plain goldurned liars. I said it, and I! 
mean it, too, and I ain’t no woman either. 

Yours for progress, 
PALMETTO TARHEEL DOMINION. 

P. S—If wimmin folks have to draw 
water and tote it, then menfolks should 
wash dishes and scrub the floor. 
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we Me 
A Dog Party 


LL the players are given a sheet of 
paper, on which are written these 


questions and the answer to a ques. ‘3 
‘di 


tion must contain the word “dog. 

The player who writes the largest 
number of right answers wins the- 
game. 


1. What sort of a dog wins all in the 


end? The dogged. 

2. What sort of a dog writes the best 
verse? The one who writes doggerél 
verse. 


3. What time of the year tries a dog’ 
temper? The dog days. 

4. What books do most people 
Dog-eared books. 

5. What is a dog’s favorite fruit? 
Dogberries. , 

6. What is a dog’s favorite 
a... Dogfish 


hate? 
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MAN’S FAITHFUL FRIEND | 





EOPLE who keep 
dogs owe them a 


certain amount of 
care and comfort. 
Dog. should be 
provided 
with a defi- 
nite sleeping 
place and, in 
winter, this 
should be off 
the floor lev- 
el and out of 
drafts, such 
as a box or 
sleeping bas- 
ket. For dogs 
that sleep 
outdoors there should be a kennel with 
warm bedding of straw frequently re- 
even in our warm climate. 





newed, 


Training 
HEN a puppy is three months old one 
can begin to teach him to come when 
he is called or whistled for. The les- 
sons must be short at first. He can 
then be taught to wear a collar and will 
accustomed to a 


most easily become 
chain if it is allowed to drag. If you 
attempt to lead him, he does not un- 


derstand and only drags back. When a 
little older it pays to take him for 
walks and teach him to refrain from 
barking at vehicles and other animals. 
Good manners are more easily taught 
by scolding. and putting him outside at 
once than by thrashing a young pup, 
for that cows him and does more harm 
than good. If one insists on an order 
being obeyed he will soon learn who is 
master. 


The Dog in Sickness 


F A dog is worth keeping it is worth 
the fee of a veterinarian if really ill. 
However, there are some ailments easily 
treated at home if recognized early. 
Canker of the Ear.—Symptoms; the 
animal holds its head to one side, shakes 
it, and shows signs of discomfort. The 
inside of the ear appears reddened and 
there is some discharge and odor. 
Treatment; Pour into the ear once 
daily for several successive days a 
warm mixture of 1 part nitrate of mer- 
cury and 20 parts olive oil. If an oint- 
ment is preferred this can be used :— 
Boric acid, 30 grains; 
Oxide. of zinc, 30 grains; 


Glycerine, 1 dram; 
Benzoated lard, 1 ounce. 


Round Worms.—After a fast of 12 





hours the dog should be given a pill 
made from the following :— 
If dog weighs 
Under Under Over 
10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 
grains grains grains 
PU COMINE Face acuwsve ces 23 5 8 
ONC WME oe wdurvncesinns 10 30 60 


Molasses to mix. 


Round worms in young pups should 
be treated with :— 


Santonine, 2 grains; 





Jalap, 5 to 10 grains. 
Never give castor oil after saritonine. 
Tapeworms: 
If dog weighs 
Under Under Over 
10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 
grains grains grains 
Extract of male fern.... 10 15 10-30 
Spi “ee fey: turpentine ... 5 15 20 
Kama Sout users re enée 8 15 20 
ta pi sehotguyseteces 8 15 30 


Spirits of turpentine should not be 
given to small, delicate dogs. Some of 
the proprietary medicines sold for the 
cure of worms in dogs appear effica- 
cious, 

Constipation or Diarrhea—A_ good 
dose of castor oil, 1 to 4 teaspoons, fre- 
quently cures by removing some offend- 
mg cause. If in diarrhea the oil is 
hot effective use the following pill :— 

Powdered opium, % to % grain; 


Catechy or kino, 3 to 10 grains; 
Ginger, a few grains. 


j Monge-—Being due 5. a. 






1 will not Rave to move a a “¢ 


the skin needs an ointment. The fol- 
lowing is good:— 
Oil of tar, 1 part; 
Flowers of sulphur, 
Lard, 4 to 6 parts. 
To be rubbed in once daily. 


Chronic Eczema (also called Red Mange): 
Prepared calamine, 2 drams; 
Oxide of zinc, 2 drams; 
Powdered suiphur, 2 drams; 

° Boric acid, 2 drams; 

Glycerine, 2 ounces; 

Olive oil, 4 ounces. 

To be well shaken and applied daily. 
For small and delicate dogs always omit 
tar preparations. 

Fleas—Fleas on dogs may be 
stroyed by washing them regularly 
thoroughly with an antiseptic soap 
frequently changing the bed. 

Distemper and Influenza.—These 
infectious diseases among dogs, fre- 
quently attended by fatal results. The 
first essential is to keep the animal in a 
warm but airy place. The onset of 
the disease manifests itself in a rising 
temperature, listlessness and loss of ap- 
petite, with a running nose and general 
symptoms of catarrh. The essential fac- 
tor is to keep up the animal’s strength 
and more will be accomplished by care- 
ful nursing than by medicine. How- 
ever, a high temperature must be con- 
trolled and any of the following doses 
may be given :— 

1. Salicylate of soda, 2 to 8 grains. 

2. Bicarbonate of potash, 5 to 10 grains. 

3. Quinine, 1 to 3 grains. 

Any one to be given two or three 
times in 24 hours. 

Feed on eggs beaten up in milk, beef 
tea, chicken broth and warm milk. Cold 
water must always be at hand. 

Administering Medicine-—When giv- 
ing a liquid medicine to dogs draw the 
cheek out to form a funnel and pour in 
a little of the mixture at a time, hold- 
ing the animal’s head up all the time. 
A pill can be given in a piece of meat 
which a dog will often swallow with- 
out chewing, but if this fails, open the 
mouth and push the pill to the back of 
the throat. Release the head’ at once 
and if the animal licks its lips it has 


1 part; 


de- 
and 
and 


are 


swallowed, if not, the pill is probably 
still in its mouth, 
Wounds.—First stop the bleeding. 


Pressure may be applied for the mo- 
ment. A clean pad of folded linen or 





SERVANT, FRIEND, PROTECTOR 


gauze kept in place with a bandage 
should then be used. 

Cleanse the wound before bandaging 
with a weak antiseptic lotion. One 
part carbolic acid to 40 or 50 parts 
water may be used. For wounds of the 
eye or internal parts, a solution of boric 
acid is used. 

In the case of bad wounds requiring 
stitching, send for a veterinary sur- 
geon. 

Burns.—Apply olive or linseed oil and 
protect the part with an oily dressing 
so that the animal cannot lick it. 

Broken Legs.—The leg is fixed be- 
tween two padded splints in such a 
manner that the joints above and below 
the fracture are also rendered immova- 
ble. Care must be taken that the band- 
age is not applied too tightly. Splints 
may be made of wood, cardboard, tin 
and so forth. Make the dog comfort- 


FOS-FOR-US 


Give your birds plenty of 
minerals to get the best 
results. Phosphorus gives 
vigor, vitalizes the nerv- 
ous system, builds bone, 
and renders proteins 
more available. 
necessary for egg shells 
and for bone building. 


International Agricultural Corporation 


Hens Lay Better 


(19) ° 1875 


and Pay Better 


When You 
Feed Them 


Lime is 








Manufacturers of International Fertilizers 





COLUMBIA, TENN. 
BRANCHES IN EIGHT CITIES 


International Agricultural Corporation 
Dept. P, Columbia, Tenn. 

Please send me free sample and literature. \} 

.\ , Quote me prices on 100 Ib. bags 

, | Coarse [1] Medium ue Fine. 
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BUY A BAG 
TO-DAY 


BANTEED ANALYSIS 
pay BASIS 


FOS-FOR-US 


The Phosphate-Lime Grit 


contains 22% tri-calcium 
phosphate, 70% carbon- 
ate of lime. A hard, sharp 
soluble grit. Three sizes 
— coarse, medium, fine. 
Sold in 100 Ib. bags. 
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Combination All-Weather 


over COAT * 


Two Coats 


in 


Ideal for driving and everyday wear 


St 


texture, 


in one—at a 
coldest 


price! Keeps 
dry in hardest rain or 
about the 
aunchly made for hard service of heavy double 
rubberized olive drab submarine cloth, 


bargain 
weather and 


you 


Seams doubie stitched. 
Send check or money order today. 


Length 49 inches. 


with extra quality 
fancy plaid blanket lining. Storm collar, two patch pockets, belt and 
buckle to match material. 
Limited stock. 
pleased, your money back without question. 
measure.) 


RICHMOND FARM SUPPLY CO., Box 52, Richmond, Va. 


If not more than 
(State size or chest 
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The FARMERS’ GARDEN 
_A Seed Drill and Wheel Hoe is in- 


garden but c 
Farmers shoulc 

of vegetables and ‘ 

the land.’’ 

lent roots for Cattle, Swine, Poultry, 

and save high price d feed 
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FRED. H. BATEMAN COMPANY 
643 So. Washington Square 
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of Many 
Iron Age Tools 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 














LANE SAW MILLS and] 
HOE SAWS are the standard 


Improved in every way. Easy to operate, all sizes. Write 
for Free Booklet. Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmend,Va. 








Saw Mills, Wind 
Mills, Radiolas, Etc. 
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SAWS 


Saws Cordwood, 
Poles, Firewood, 
Posts, etc. Low 
prices. Save time 
and make money. 
Mills, Pumps, 
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For NEW customers 
only. An introduc- 
tory bargain that 
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% Gabardine. A 
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model for any figure—mise 
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collar, sleeves and cows 
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Learn at Home »y 
wonderful print-and-picture 
method that teaches in half 
usual time. Simple as A, 











B, C—a child can master it 
aoe by NOTE Your lessons consist of real 
Vi Ts pn any selections* instead of tire- 
Ma eatin some exercises. When you 
Ha Cello finish one of these adelight- 
py b nerd fully easy lessons. you've 
Flute Clarinet, added a new “piece” to your 
Ticegle Sano- list. You read real notes 

snag - too—no “numbers” or trick 
-_y rr ©-!| music. Method is so thor- 
Re ough that many oo! 300, - 
. 000 students are band anc 
gg orchestra LEADERS. 
penie, _ Veles Automatic 
& Speech 
Culture. Fing er Control 
Drums Our own invention — lim 
Traps, Auto| bers, trains and ides se 
matic Finger| fingers so that they fal 
‘ontrol, etc. to proper place almost os- 
tomatically. 





Free Book and Illustrated Folder 
You may quickly become a fine player or 
singer through the U. S. School home study 
method. Write now, however, before free 
books and illustrated folders are gone. Men- 
tion your favorite instrument or whether you 
prefer vocal music. Please write your name 
and address Rage Address 
U. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
15011 we -K Building New York City 
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SEND NO MONEY 
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not pleased. 
L. SIMON COMPANY; Dept. i 
829 First Ave. New York City. N.Ws 


NOW! New Low Engine Prices 
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Equipped with celebrated suoubieposet 
WICO Magneto. Simplest and cheapes 
erate. New device makes starting cours 


FREE BIG NEW Ber Sizes 2to25 
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Sleep on It 60 D Nights! 


pare to geopen Se 60 nig her Bed, 
all new, live feathers; Best U se as if it were oul 
own. If you'renot amazed with the quality and sense jonal 

» return bed to us. Big factories wonder how we do it 
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W OMEN GOV: ERN STATES 


MRS. MIRIAM A. FERGUSON 


ARRYING the banner of 
womanhood for the first 
time in American history 
into the gubernatorial 


chair, two motherly 

women, educated and cul- 

tured, both Democratic, but with dif- 

ferent political methods, step into the 

posts formerly occupied by their hus- 

bands, the Governor of Texas and the 
Governor of Wyoming. 

Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, fighting a 


spirited battle against the Ku Klux Klan 
and for the honor of her husband's 
good name, won the election in Texas. 

Mrs. Ferguson is attractive. Her 
face is bright and pretty, though sad- 
dened by long years of fighting to vin- 
dicate the Ferguson name. Her manner, 
at once charming and gracious, is at the 
same time stately. 


Mrs. Ferguson is well equipped, men- 
tally and physically, for a successful 
career as governor—born on a planta- 
tion in Bell County, Texas, splendidly 
educated by prosperous parents, taught 
first by a governess and later graduated 
at Baylor College for Girls, Belton,Texas. 

“I told Jim I was going to announce 
that I liked his platform,” says Mrs. 
Ferguson. “One of the planks is con- 
demnation of the Klan. The platform 
tells how taxes can be reduced and how 
the government can be restored to the 
hands of the people. 

“Of course, I will take Jim’s advice 
some, but I intend to run the office just 
as I run the home. You know, it takes 
a newly elected governor two years to 
learn his position. I will not have that 
handicap—Jim has been governor be- 
fore and he will aid me. 

“Both of us know what Texas needs 
and we intend to see that our beloved 
state gets it.” 

The Fergusons have two daughters, 
one married and a resident of Austin 
and the other unmarried and book- 
keeper at her father’s newspaper office. 


A Letter From Mrs. Ferguson 


EAR Mrs. Hutt :— 


“IT want to thank you for the 
honor of having a word to say in your 
valuable _ paper, The Progressive 
Farmer, because whatever degree of 
progress and achievement we make is, 
in the last analysis, the result of the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of 
the country. To further develop these 
resources, state and county governments 








must give their aid and lend their 
powers for more roads and bet- 
ter roads, more schools and bet- 
ter schools. 

“Failure to deal with rural 
problems has caused a trend of 
population to the cities and there- 
for every inducement must be 
provided to make living in the 
country worth while. Texas can 
support millions more on her fine 
farms and ranches. 

“With best wishes for your Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers, | beg to 
remain, Yours sincerely, 
MRS. MIRIAM A. FERGUSON.” 


Governor Nellie Ross 
RS. Nellie Taylor Ross, widow 
of the late Gov. William B. 
Ross of Wyoming, not only wins 
the distinction of becoming the 
first woman governor in the United 
States by virtue of succeeding 
immediately to the office to fill her 
husband’s unexpired term, but she 
holds the honor according to her 
friends, of being even more silent 
than President Coolidge and of 
delivering perhaps the fewest and 
shortest campaign messages on 
record. 

Wyoming Helps Women.—Thus 
womanhood takes the helm in two 
states, a little more than four years after 
the woman suffrage amendment became 


effective. 

“Tf elected governor,” said Mrs. Ross 
recently, “I will exert myself to the 
utmost in so conducting state affairs 
that it may never again be said women 
are unfit for executive office. I feel 
very keenly my responsrbility toward 
all womanhood because of the position 
in which I may be placed. Just as 
Wyoming opened the way for woman 
suffrage in other states, so I .shall 


strive to make the pathway of capable 
aspirants 


elsewhere easier; to 
remove, as far as 
I may, the preju- 
dice still lingering 
in some quarters 
against electing 
women to respon- 
sible public of- 
fices.” 

Personally, says 
one interviewer in 
the Washington 
Star, she is “a 
handsome, charm- 
ing, well informed 
woman, who does 
things in an effi- 
cient, thorough manner with a minimum 
of talk.” She is also described as aris- 
tocratic in appearance, cultured, widely 
read, and well informed. 


Her terseness was demonstrated in 
accepting the Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination with a message of less than 


woman 


NELLIE T. ROSS 


400 words. In an appeal to the women 
of the state, Mrs. Ross wrote less than 
300 words. She made no speeches. 


The mother of three sons, Ambrose 
and George, now 21, twins, and Brad- 
ford, now 12, Mrs. Ross is in truth a 
motherly woman, full of domestic in- 
stincts and pride in fine housekeeping. 


She learned housekeeping early and 
declares she intends to “keep house” 
for the state as she did for William 
Ross—practicing the homely virtues of 
rigid economy, neatness, orderliness, 
and perfect efficiency. 
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Small Black Hat 


HE black hat has the advantage over 

the hat of color in that it can be worn 
with anything. That is especially the 
case with the small felt hat. It is plain 
and simple but may accompany the most 
elaborate of costumes. 
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smart kimono length 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or cow hides, calf, dog, deer, 
etc., made into coats (for men or 
women), robes, rugs or gloves. Or 
we tan your hides into oak tanned 
harness, sole or belt leather; your 
calf skins into shoe upper leather. 
Any desired color, FINE FURS, 
such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, 
muskrat, etc., made into latest 
style coats, muffs, vests, caps, 
neck-pieces or other garments. 


No Middleman Needed 
in Dealing With Us 


Factory prices mean a big saving to you, Write 
for free CATALOG and STYLE BOOK. Tells 
how to take off hides, about our safe dyeing 
process on cow, horse and calf skins, Gives 
—— on all work. If you haven’t enough pelts 

or garment you want, send what you have and 
we will supply the rest ; or’ garment can be 
made complete from bigh grade skins we carry 
in stock. Furs repaired or remodeled. Estimates 
if desired. Automatic cold storage. Taxidermy 
and Head Mounting. Write today. 

Frisian 
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The Crosby Fur C ompany 
at custom tanners and furriers in the World 
594 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





~ THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy 


sizes 
60 bushels per hour. Write 
for Catalog and Prices. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 
Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











J 
+ Let Us Train You 
J 
for Business 

Penmanship, Bookkeeping, Banking, Machine 
Bookkeeping, Accounting and Auditing, Theory 
and Practice. 

Secretarial Courses, Letter Writing, Typewrit- 
ing, Shorthand, Specialized Trpuies Fd high- 
class office work. 


CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGES 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. SPARTANBURG, 8S. C. 



































Hood’s Better 
Fruit Trees 


Quality Fruit Trees produce 










for catalog and prices; how and 
when to plant Applic, Peach, Pear 
and other trees, best suited for the 
South. Also ornamental trees, 
shrubs, roses, etc. 
Live Wire Agents Wanted. 
W. T. HOOD & CO. 


Richmond, Va. 
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GET EGGS NO While they are bringing 

most money. Stop_ the 

waste of feeding hens that don’t lay. Mix a little 

RUST’S BGG PRODUCER in with your chicken feed 

and soon you = have cackling, red comb chickens 
more 


13 Eggs More o Day—Seme Ration 


Mrs. W. Burton Bowner, Albemarle County, Va., 
wasn’t getting but one or two eggs a day. After 
feeding RUST’S EGG PRODUCER two weeks, she 
reports thirteen to fifteen eggs a day from the same 


ae Eggs Instead of 4 


Wm. Davis, of Warren County, N. C., : “I gave 
it to a pen of eighteen Barred Rocks from whom I 
wasn’t getting but four or five eggs a day. After using 
it two or three w I began to get fourteen and 
fifteen eggs a day 


Results Guaranteed — More Eggs 
or Money Back 


Bend 30c for large 1-Ib. trial package. 

your chickens. If you are not satisfied your money 

will be refunded. Copy of Rust’s Egg Record free on 
t. 


T.W.WOOD& SONS, Richmond, Va. 


GET OUR REDUCED PRICES 


ON FINEST BUGGIES MADE 


Feed it to 
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, Best il eS reer a y 
easone =e iD we 
Stock RIN 


Right from the factory to you at lowest prices. 
All materials used were recently purchased at 
bottom prices. We pass along theeaving to you. 


ONE HORSE WAGONS $43 COMPLETE 


—, ge \s 
ae —— rami iN . 
= MIDDL EBROOKS ¢ amy 


= a. 
ti. 





. workmen to give long, satis- 
‘rvice. Your complete satisfaction guaran- 
rite for our ome ca . It will show 
you now tosave many dollars on buggies and wagons. 
€. W. MIDDLEBROOKS COMPANY 
10 Main Street Ga. 
Rs 9 00S 














| LEW nl 


The best positions go to educated 
men and women. A practical 
business or stenographic course 
at KING’S will put you on the 
road to success. 


Enroll any time; send for free 


catalog. 
e Vg 
} olleye 
E. L. LAYFIELD, President 


Raleigh, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
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NOTALCO MEAT SCRAPS — 


Greatest egg producer known. Feed them regu- 

larly and j large dividends. Demand 

Notaleo, aceept no other. Ask your dealer or 
te us direct. 


Norfolk Tallow Co., Inc. 


Norfolk, Virginia. 
Factories—Norfolk, Va., and Richmond, Va. 
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Make HensEaya 


| to be appreciated. 


creatures, — 


Young Folks’ Queries 


HAVE not a cheerful dis- 
position. If I feel unhap- 
| by or cross, do you think 
it fair for my family to 
expect me to hide it at 
home? Of course, I have 
to do so when I go out.” 

Indeed I do think it perfectly fair for 
your family to demand of you the same 
measure of courtesy and consideration 
that you accord the outside world. The 
fact that you can always assume a pleas- 
ant expression and quiet tone of voice in 
the presence of strangers proves that you 
can do the same at home. As for not 
having a cheerful disposition, why not 
start at once to cultivate one, for cheer- 
fulness is far more a matter of habit and 
a good digestion than anything else? 

oboe 


“There are two boys who have invited 
me to parties and movies and given me 
candy and other trifles all through the 
year. I feel sure they expect to give me 
presents at Christmas. What shall I 
send them, or would it be better not to 
give them anything?’ inquires a girl 
from Texas. 

As a rule, it is not necessary for a girl 
to give the boys she knows Christmas 
presents whether they give her anything 
or not, but since these two boys have 
been so nice to you it would show your 
appreciation to give them each some in- 
expensive present. A box of homemade 
candy, a knitted tie, or a monogrammed 
handkerchief would be suitable and sure 


*~ * * 


“My father thinks if I go to a party 
with one boy one day I should not go 
with another the next day. What do 
you think?” 

I think your father is mistaken, unless 
you are definitely engaged to marry some 
one man. Ask your father if he does not 
think it better for a girl to be friends 
with all the nice boys and girls of her 
age in the neighborhood and feel free to 
go about with any or all of them, rather 
than to have just one boy for a “beau”? 
If you discuss the question quietly with 
him, I feel sure he will see the wisdom 
of your way. 

7 . ” 


“IT am to take a long train trip very 
soon. Must I stay in my seat on board 
the train the whole time, or may I walk 
up and down the aisle?” 

You should sit as quietly as possible. 
The experienced traveler never makes a 
nuisance of himself by continually run- 
ning up and down the aisle, getting in- 
numerable jrinks of water, eating lunches 
at all hours, or strewing the floor and 
seat with papers, fruit, and such things. 

* - - 


A boy writes: “Is it correct to speak 
of ‘my gentleman friend’ and my ‘lady 
friend’ ?” 

My dear boy, no, decidedly incorrect. 
Is it not to be taken for granted that 
your friends are ladies and gentlemen? 
You should say, “my friend, John Wil- 
son,” or just “John Wilson.” In speak- 
ing of a girl to people who are strangers 
to her or to you, you would say, “Miss 
Robinson,” but if you and they know her 
well you might say, “Mary Robinson.” 

* * * 

“There is a party I wish to attend at 
the Sunday schoolg rooms but none of 
the boys have invited me. Do you think 
there is any harm in my asking one of 
them to take me?” 

No, no harm, but under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it is the boy’s privilege to 
ask you to accompany him. However, if 
there is a boy whom you know well, and 
you are sure he has not invited anyone 
else, I should think you might suggest 
that you and he and two or three other 
boys and girls all go together. I would 
not advise your asking him to take you 
alone though, as boys and men are vain 
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See Eu 


this Winter 
for only 419 30 a day 


HY don’t you make that dream of a European trip come 

¥ true? Europe is not far away. The trip need not be costly. 
This winter you can see rejuvenated Europe in all her grandeur. 
Return refreshed in mind and body with the biggest, broadest 
education in the world. The trip can be made in six weeks 


and it need cost only $12.50 a day. 


Your government has prepared two booklets especially for 
those people whose dreams of European travel seem far away. 
They will be sent to you free—if you send the coupon below. 
The first tells of costs and places to see. It is the combined knowl- 
edge of hundreds of experienced travelers and tells how to see 
the places you have always dreamed about with a maximum of 
comfort but with a minimum of expense. The second booklet 
tells of life at sea, customs, how to secure passports, visaes and 
all the other things that make traveling abroad different than 


traveling at home. 


American Ships for Americans 


Of course you will want to go on one of your own ships, one 
of the six great vessels constituting the fleet of the United States 
Lines. The highest American standards of comfort and food are 
maintained by American crews under the command of American 
officers. There are regular and frequent sailings from New York 
to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, Southampton, Cherbourg 
and Bremen. No matter where you wish to goin Europe a United 
States Lines’ ship will take you to the most convenient port. 


Send the Coupon Now 


Send the coupon below, now, and get the booklets your govern- 
ment has prepared for you. Find outnnow how your dream can 
be made a reality. Sending the coupon will put you under no 
obligation of any kind but it may mark the dawn of a new 


happiness for you. Mail it now. 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway 


Agencies in all principal cities 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


ee EE ct 


To United States Shipping Board 


Information Section 484 








rope 


New York City 


Washington, D.C. 





Please send me the booklets ““To Europe on United States Lines” and ““Going Abroad.” 


If I go date will be about iaicaeatil 

















There will be. ce. 2 ool Pa. _________ persons in my party. 
as i exeidesaitilnlie sa 
Address 
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Farmers Exchange 


And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 











The Progressive Farmer 





Bronze Turkeys.— 





= SEEDS 








This is is the ¢ CAROL IN AS-VIRGINIA BOTTION 














~ [Cireutation— oe Covered— [Farmers” Exchange— Livestock Display 














yr ty Adverticing Department, The Progressive Permer, Raleigh, N. C. 





























| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


NORTH CAROLINA 



































OTHER STATES 





























| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 





frost-proof Cabbage 


y good plants shipped 








| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


FARM OR HOME 


























BEANS 
Laredo and Otootan Beans for sale. Write for 
prices. Rose Seed Co., Clarksdale, iss. 
COTTON 
Half and Half Sooklet free. John M,. Bligh, De- 
eatur, Ala 
King cotton seed Prices smashed. Catalog Sex- 
ton Co Royston, Ga. 
Half-and-Half Cotton Seed, $1.50 per bushel; $90 
per ton, f. o. b B. L. Moss, Soso, Miss 
Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton Prize 
winne W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8S. ¢ 
Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed Write for booklet 
and prices, Lee Wilson & Company, Wilson, Ark 
Pe srreed Lightning } y prolific, su- 
peri 3 Jo P as, Charlotte, N 
Im ve i Big Boll Whole- 
sale al na ilars and prices from 
breec Atlanta, Ga 


wed (Cotton Seed, Cleveland Big 


Prices right Jno. W. King 
» & 


Kit Early Imp 
Soll, Mexican Big Boll 








(the cotton seed man) Louisburg, 

Wannamaker’s pedigreed Cleveland Big Bell Cotton 
Seed, selected, graded and inspected; 40% lint; $1.50 
bushel J. M. Simmons, Mounéville, 8S. ¢ 

Half and Half Cotton Seed.—If you are interested 
in high grade Half and Half planting seed, send for 
our booklet Crook Brothers, Luray, Tenn 

Write for free casalogue of Marett’s early Cleve 
land Big Bo otton Seed and other field seeds 
Marett Farm & _Seed Company Westminster 8. C 

~~ Tleavy Fruiter.—3 bales an acre, earliest cotton, 40 
bolls weigh pound, 45 per cent lint, wonderful cotton 





Write r special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Lavonia, Ga 
Pedigreed Acala No. 5 Cotton for profit Buy your 








seed direct from the originator Write for descrip- 
tive literature and price Nunn’s Pedigreed Seed 
and Stock Farms, Porter, Okla 

King’s Early Improved Cotton.—Matures 90 days. 
Gets ahead of weevil Specia rices on these fine 
seed for next 30 days Write todas for facts King 
Cotton Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga 

Half and Half Cotton Seed of highest quality 
Pure, clean, sound, and noted for earliness; large bolls 
and high lint turnout at gin Made 45 per cent 1924, 
Descriptive circular free if interested. Rhodes Bros., 


Huron, Tenn 





PEAS 


quantity. Ferguson's Ne 
$1.00 gallon, postpaid 


wilt-resistant 
Only one gal- 





Limited 


seed Cowpeas, 








lon allowed each customer. Realty Service Co., Spar- 
tanburg, Cc 

ithern Incubators.—Sizes 175 eggs to 28,800, 
equipped with individual compartments working inde- 
pendent of the other With automatic electric alarms, 
ventilation, temperature, mechanical turning trays 
Not an egg is touched Free catalog. Southern- 


North, 8. C 
BABY CHICKS 
Saby Chicks Strong, 
Reds and Leghorns. 100% 
Bridgewater Poultry Farm, 
Baby Chicks for 
should be ordered at 


Incubator Co 





husky fellows Barred Rocks, 
live « ve to your door. 
Bridgewater, Va 





December and January delivery 
once Write for prices. Har- 
risonburg Hatchery, Box B-319, Harrisonburg, Va 


wome. 038; = x 50, 
Prise winners. _ Mrs. J. P. Chapman, Faber. 


Extra fine purebred Narragansett Turkeys = —n 
ing. Hens $8; gobblers $10; trios unrelated.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. G. H. Pope, Woodteaf, N. C 


“Turkey Raising,”’ 50c 





Complete instructions on 








or free with orders Bourbon Red Turkeys, from 
pedigreed matings; toms A eed hens $6.00 Mrs 
Robt. Pickral, Gretna 
~~ Mamm oth Br xe Turkeys. Have 90 head, sired by 
Shenandoah Jaquelin V and Shenandoah Mat " 
Goldbank, by Goldbank 1X, first cock at Madison 
Saeety Garden 1921 Let us book your order r 
selection. Shenandoah Farms, New Market 
yinia 
Seventy " purebred Big Boned Mammoth Bri nze 7 
Gobbiers, six months, weight 25 pounds, $14 
weight 18 pounds, $12.00 each; pair $25.00; trio 
Two year old toms, weight 45 pounds, $18.00; 
year old hens, .28 _ $14.00 each. Miss 





yunds, 
Dur ham Pic kens, 8S. C 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


and Rhode Island Red 
$2.50 to $5.00 Lucy 





Silver Wyandotte 
from prize winners 
Joy, N. C, 

















pen slack Jersey Giants, 4 p ’ 
18 months, good birds, sale $25.00 
Sing Rhode Island cockerels, about grown 
splendid utility birds, $5.00 eac 25 grand, dark, we 
colored pullets laying, special $5.00 each, Reds 
1 grand Rhode Island Red cock birds, 18 mont 
tested breeders, sale $10.00, $15.00 each 38 
exhibition Sing Comb Rhode Is land Red co els 
$50.00 value, ae 5 each Black Minorca : é 
hens, 3 pullets, 1 cockerel; genuine prize winners at 
many shows; the cockerel and pullets not grown; sale 


Member of the A. P. A., won 
the ribbons at the largest shows All birds guaran- 
teed for the Send your orders. John Fitz- 
maurice, Columbia, 8. C. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Oak Grove 


$15.00 for the lot 











Berkshires.—Big type. Stock Farm, 


( Concord, N. ( 





Bred sows, 
Mooresville, N. ¢ 


James W 
Va 


serkshires 
rence 


gilts and pigs. W. W. 





Lawr 
Serkshires Big e. 
National Bank, Richmond. 
terkshires.—Pigs sired 
Laurel ler; 8 to 10 
- ee 





Graves, American 


by Ames Leader, a son of 
weeks old. Bayville Farms, 





registration, $6.00 
boar and sows, 





rkshires.- 
cash with 





pigs entitle d to 


order ristered 
Currin, Jr 








each, 


Reg 
E. G. Meredithville, Va. 


CHESTER WHITES 


"Registered ( Chester Whites. Boggy Hollow Ra 


Purvis, Miss. 


DUROC- JERSEYS — 


Registered Durocs.—Bred gilts, boars, pigs all ages 
J. P 


Farmers’ prices. Alexander, Fairfield, Va 
Bred sows and gilts, open ie and service boars. 


Registered; prize winners. D. Christeson, Ingold, 
N. C 


stock; big boned pr )- 
Westwood Stock 


Duroc pigs from registered 
lific type. Price $7.00; 8-10 weeks. 
Farms, Dabneys, Va. 

Registered Durocs.—Herd of 300, all ages; best 
blood lines Write for prices or come to see us. 
Crystal Spring Farm, Glasgow, Va. 











Our Big Bone Duroc boars will put you on the road 
to better hogs; at farmers’ prices Champion breed 





Chicks.—Standard egg bred; postpaid. 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Orpingtons, Wy- 
Moderate prices 64 page catalog free. 
Brenham Texas. 


chicks are profit makers 


Higrade 
Leghorns, 
andottes 
Dixie Poultry Farms, 


‘‘Huskihatched’’ 





Get our 





prices on Rocks, Reds and White Le “horns. We can 
supply chicks from blood tested breeders free from 
white ciarrhea Members International. M G 
Sanger é Son, Solon, Va., Box 433 

old, “pure ed Red, Barred Rock, White 
Wyandotte chicks, wiriter or early spring delivery, 
Fine for bri tlers, 10% extra chicks given for 


placed 30 d advance and cash with oon. 








Write anther Hatchery, Bronson, Kansas 
CORNISH 
Dark Cornish.—Males and females 


5.00 and $29. 00 
pullets R. E. Bass. Rock Hill, 8 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


each No 











Marcy Farm, Lucas strains; exhibition stock My 
name tells the rest. Chas. Conger, Penn Laird, Va 
LANGSHANS ~ 
Black < ‘k Langshan cockerels, $3.50. Roy Ridenhower, 
Vienna, Til. a C = 

LEGHORNS 





$1.00; 
evard, 


Fine 8S. C. White Leghorn pullets 
eash. Riverside Poultry Farm, I 





hens $1.50 














FARM MACHINERY = 





Choice Single Comb Brown. “Leghorn yearling hens, 
excellent layers, $15.00 per dozen. Jesse Cannaday, 
Pulaski, Va. 





PLYMOUTH 1 ROCKS 











NURSERY Srece. 








Grange Greenhouses, 











CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 





=| 






























































reduced prices direct to plant- 





Free 68 page catalog. 





trees 
sery Co., Box 103, ‘Cleveland, Tenn 








each. O. R. 





Young Barred Rocks, bs rth sex, $2.00 
Freeman, Colerain, N. C 

tarred Rock pullets, $2.00; cockerels, $2.50 Order 
for 12 pullets cockerel free ’. Thomas, Liberty, 
m.. © 


th Rock roosters, the finest strain, 





Purebre Plymo 
for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. T. 8S. Inborden, 
Bricks, ¢ 





Thompson strain: céck- 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


of quality; 
two for $5 
Ceres, Va. 


sarred Rox 
erels, $3 each; 
lL. J. Crowgey, 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 























i posed. long back dark Red cockerels, hens and 
pu strains; 136 prizes Mrs. John Kerr, Dur- 
iam na 
; = —Good Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
eockerels at r nable prices. 3s Sallie Javidson, 
St ate sville N 

Purebred Rhode i Red cockerels, single comb, 
beautiful shape and color; $2.00 each Elizabeth 
Slag! Franklir ~~ © 

= « Reds from ext on matings, 18 months 
dark Red males, $4, $ wr $2.50, $3.00 Sadie 
Cov ' Wa bor ‘ 

Tompkins strain 8S, ¢ Rhode Island Red cocks 
cockere Bred from winners; dark red $3 
$5.00 “Bi rds that will pleas you Ww A 
nethy I Station, N “ 


birds fe 
winners at 


Forty 8S. ¢ cock 


ockerels and 
bition or bre« ] 


all purebred 








town, Philadely . Indianapolis, Roanoke; $3 
each M. B. Pace, Roanoke, Va 
WYANDOTTES 

lver Wyandotte cockerels Viola a Kiker, F 











White and es.—Wint 





artridge yando 1ers, layers; 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Theron Lanier, Jonesboro 
N. C 

Want ed 50 Silver or White Wyandotte pullets 

February or March hatch; best laying 

strair Sylvester Brantley Hope, N. ¢ 

TURKEYS 
Purebred Bourbon Write Miss Virgie 





‘Red Turkeys. 
ya 


Chaney itherlin, 






Purebred Bourbon Red Turkeys. Toms $10.00; hens 
$8. 00. A. L. Hauser, Dinwiddie, Va. 
Young Bronze or Bourbons.—Healthy, unrelated, 


16.00 pair back guarantee. KR. H. Gibbs 


$1 Money 
Micayille, N. C. 











ing. Pigs, bred gilts. Fairmont Farms, Staunton, 
Virginia. 
HAMPSHIRES 

Fifty registered Hampshire pigs. For particulars 
write Stowhill Farm, Belmont, N. C 

Hampshire hog x8 for sale, from one of the best herds 
in the East tred sows and service boars. Prices 
reasonable. oka Farm, Battleboro, N. C 

Maple Grove Hampshire Farms.—Service boars, 






Lookout-Wickware breeding 
Crowgey, Ceres, Va 
Hampshire se rvice boars. Junior first 
Albemarle District Fair this fall 

WwW 


each ; 
guaranteed. =. 


175 pounds 
sfaction 








Registered 
prize winners at the 























All prize winning stock prices reasonable Ww. 
Walker, Moyock . 
o. I. ¢. 
0. I. Cs., all ages, both sex. J. F. Patterson, Bed- 
ford, Va. 
POLAND-CHINAS 

Spotted Poland China pigs, fifteen dollars pair. 
Morton Farm, Russellville, Ky. 

Poland Chinas Sows, boars, pigs and shoats rea- 
sonably i <. Ramsey, Bryant, Vz 

Registered ig Type Poland hinas.— red 1 gilts, 
open gilts, service boars, pigs. Write today. W. H. 
Turlington, Benson, N. C. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 














For sale ~ cheap. Registered Angus bull, ready for 
service. Best breeding; good individual. Woodside 
Stock Farm, Rt. 3, Raleigh, N. C 

GUERNSEYS 

Re: istered Guernsey bull, price $75, J. C, Sanford, 
Mocksville ( 

Two a Ne Plus Ultra bulls having strong 


fancy markings. answered by 


Plumtree, N 


build and 
J. P. Hall, 
Registered 
female; excellent 
right x B 
Bight re 
accredited 


Inquiries 
C. 





Guernsey Cattle—All ages; male and 
breeding. Tuberculin tested. Prices 
Brown, Secretary, Salisbury, N. Cc 

heifers, in calf, Federal 
years Circular 


~tistered Guernsey 
herd. No reactors in 14 



















































on application, Brompton Farm, Fredericksburg, Va 
Guernsey Heifers We have for sale fifteen very 
high class grade Guernsey heifers, fifteen months old 
ready to breed in December; price $75 Also ten 
twelve months old, ready to breed in ee: price 
$65. Accredited herds. F James, Ma Lou- 
doun County Breeers’ ’ Association, >urcel Va 
Bn te 
Polled cows and he I. ¥. Pate 
terson, , - 
Two registere le wd bulls, 7 months, best_breed- 
ing, $60.00 each W. H. Leith, Hodges, S. C 
HOLSTEINS 
Hanes Herd Holsteins Rapid ty ns 
ve ~ompels sale P. H fanes, Wil ne 
Sal c, 
JERSEYS 
Registered Jersey bulls, ready for serv 0 rs 
younger Bred for production and type Ev een 
Farms, Rice, Va . 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
480 shoats and pigs for fee lers From large k 
xl blood at rer’s prices Charles ©! n 
Staunton, Va 
Feeders Redf rd Stock Farms, Lynchburg. Va re 
now prepared to ship pigS and shoats for fe 5 im 





State sizes 


hogs plentiful Notwi thstan ling the high 
fat hogs. I am selling stockers at last years 
Pigs, 8 weeks, $5.00: 45 pound n mum 
‘imum $7.00 Write for 

» breed you like best >) 


ear lots. wantec 





will quote prices 









on car ercder t 
Galladay, Woodst ck, : 

DOGS AND PETS _ 
eed Oorang Airedale, 











For Sale.—G * pedigr 
Rue-Dale Kenne Sutherland, Va at 
rod greed Belgian Uares, four months old, pair 
$2 Curtis Hatchett, Maiden, N. C. 





(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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‘armer 5’ Exe shan e [he Farm Home Milk Supply 

ce XC! £ (Concluded from page 12, column 4) 
(8 Contes a Word, Cash With Order) 
. xe THE. aaa warn So ae hich will stir up or put dust in 
a N t be oided just before 
rn ra ne rgin‘a "| ¢ mis . he weft \ ] 
The ‘ State plainly what edi- fie teats must not tl 
wish either by ilker d 
0 ND ; 1 K ¢ \ 






























































< ; . Ao , SHENANDOAH FARMS, New M i 
ar | 
1 1 s 
N 1 it at | as t ae a oeieenienamnall 
$ 1 i sein but « i Dts 4 R 
pA. all nec« y lf 1 1 
4 - 
, ] wort : = ~ 
t thos with t full hand, as it 1 - p H AST C, 
GN ; ” - —— there is no need for either milk or gt sw SS \ AAO 4 Fads Ese 
_ : . ; n t Is i eea iT A Cl lili + Re a ry C . r\ j v Lj > Big D 1 t 
A ie i — an ; . j Dh . + C ‘ 
; ; on the its Three Deep 3000 Uute | Jord al § j ure i aié 
- T a > nreferc ¢ r | ] ‘ ia " 
( ( The wr r preter to teacn t rt t door Game ' | 
“ § each stand to be milked without feed ny | 
7 : el sort, but if this is not done the feeding A LARGE numb le | 
i P ; } months ol ! should he confined to grain lone until part in tl) Lh ri | } ' | 
} 8 l p “dh ¢ I 5 58.2 . ry } ca. . | 
v r NV Durh N. ¢ after the milking is finished. The cow 1 the rom ( i 
Pointer bite bitch, 3 years, does it all, that is taught to devote her fuil atte: Is In two circies wit ( } ‘ 
$ , e3 t t ning to ree : ‘ : hind the . } 
- Se On , m tion to beine milked, without nv excite chind the otner, ya i i i | wr , y -~ ‘ | 
a e ¢ Pi t gels . ° 1 4 ! 1 } ¥ po erlau | ray » 
‘ eve. oa ment or distraction of any sort, cither couples wo play ( || Weanesa ay, wec. . I, 
I Dog O M n * from the presence of her calf or by fee fo act as runner, tint , , ii AN WIIPN "ADH | 
t ages on ca ou ‘ 1 - ie . The objec f the oar )AN JROC FARM | 
b t and S Vest’s cele I e ing, will stand more quietly, be more ‘/' ~— OF the Gi JORI AN DURG ee 
to a ‘ Al ts i i . - - ¢ y h runne 7 * | | 
eit stendard { " 1 ist send your pleasant to milk, and we believe will give » tag tht : io | ee aii 
a 1 ad . © 1 maeruimont " start utside t 1 ! 
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